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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


NOTHER year like the last one and LT&T 

will have a quarter of a million phones in 
service. In 1972 we had a station gain (that’s 
increase in the number of telephones) of 11,781 
to set a new all-time record and to reach 239,- 
749 phones in service. 

What makes the record impressive is the 
fact that it surpassed the previous record of 
11,775 gain set in 1971 — the year when we 
added 3,035 telephones through the acquisition 
of Capitol Telephone Company. 

This past year there was no large block of 
telephones added by this means. 

Why did we have such outstanding success 
in increasing the number of phones in service 
in 1972? Probably there are several reasons. 
Population is increasing in larger towns, but 
more important, the number of dwelling units 
has increased recently. The general economic 
picture, in spite of rising costs, is good and 
there is financial optimism. There is also an 
increasing awareness of the convenience of 
extension telephones and even second lines in 


the home. 


OUR COVER 


@® THE OWL pictured on our cover 
hangs on a wall in the office of 
Jack Cherry, Data Processing Man- 
ager. It was doneb y Nancy Dalton 
using junked computer and elec- 
tronic parts along with a few other 
odds and ends. The rectangular 
shape forming the frame and back- 
ground for the owl is from a com- 
puter. For more details see page 12. 
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Service Anniversaries 


by Kenneth Clinefelter 


Then there is the highly successful sales 
campaign which added 3,644 extension phones 
to our list of stations. Frank Hilsabeck, Mar- 
keting Supervisor, reports that every area met 
or exceeded its quota in the campaign. 


As 1973 gets under way, there is continued 
economic optimism and with continued sales 
success by employees we could reach the quar- 
ter million mark by the end of the year. 


One increase we’d like to see reversed in 
1973 is the growing number of accidents to our 
employees. The picture is not all bad but it 
certainly is far from good. 


In 1972 the number of no-lost-time acci- 
dents was 101, as compared to 1971’s 82. Motor 
Vehicle accidents judged as “preventable” 
numbered 54 in 1972 as compared to 28 in 1971. 


“Not preventable” decreased by one and to- 
talled 42. 


One bright spot was a decrease in the num- 
ber of lost-time accidents. There were 12 of 
these in 1972 as compared to 18 the previous 
year. That’s a good trend to build on. 
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The Computer Talks Back 
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Carol Machovec, top picture, plugs into a TRC trunk to get an 
audible report from the computer on a toll rate. Lower picture 
shows the TRC trunks in the bottom row on the board. Operators 
use their key pad, at Carol’s right hand, to query the computer. 


ig WAS bound to happen. LT&T’s computer has 


started to talk back. 
Ever since it was installed a decade and a half ago, 


the people who have to deal with it have muttered 
different things to the computer. Sometimes it has 
been endearments that have been voiced, sometimes 
coaxing words and occasionally threats. 

Up to now the only response from the electronic 
brain has been reams, or miles, (measure it the way 
you want to) of data in the form of printouts. 

Now the computer is actually talking in response 
to electronically pulsed questions. 

No parlor trick or interesting laboratory experi- 
ment, the computer’s new speaking ability has been 
put to work serving the Traffic Department. It is 
being used to furnish telephone operators with rate 
information and it will soon be used for an intercept 
function. 

The people who make our computer, International 
Business Machines, call the new electronic voice 
“Audio Response Unit,” but the toll operators refer 
to it as “TRC” which stands for Traffic Rate Com- 
puter. 

Jack Cherry, Data Processing Manager, explains 
that the computer has a vocabulary of 64 words. This 
doesn’t sound like much, but Cherry says that it is 
surprising how much can be said with this seemingly 
limited word list. 

(continued on next page) 


The Computer Talks 


Roger Ehrlich shows the size of the cabinet 
housing the IBM 7770 Audio Response Unit. 
Below and at the right are some wiring and 
control panels. 
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(continued from page 3) 

The procedure on using the TRC function varies 
Slightly in different toll centers. In Lincoln, toll op- 
erators have a special TRC panel where they can 
plug into the computer. At Beatrice and Hastings 
operators must plug into a Lincoln trunk and then 
dial a three digit number to reach the computer. At 
Nebraska City they connect to a Lincoln trunk and 
use a two-digit number. 

Operators then key in the calling prefix, called 
area and prefix, a digit that denotes the class of call 
and, if needed, another digit to tell the computer to 
Sive the rate for the previous period, for a collect 
call, or for DDD. If the rate for more than the basic 
length of call is needed, the operator keys in another 
two digits to give the length of call. 

At Nebraska City, because the equipment cannot 
handle as many digits, operators obtain a computed 
rate in two stages. First they obtain the basic rate, 
then key in a different series of digits to obtain the 
Tate for a given period. 

At present, rates for Iowa or Kansas intrastate 
calls, for calls to Alaska, Hawaii and foreign coun- 
tries and for conference calls must still be obtained 
from a rate operator. So must rates for calls of longer 
than 99 minutes. 

y was the audio system adopted? 

To Bob Roth, General Traffic Supervisor, the rea- 

son seems obvious. Each operator is already equipped 
with a telephone and all toll operators already have 
a key pad at their positions. A visual readout would 
have required installation of special equipment at 
each position where the computer was to be used. 
_ The computer’s entire vocabulary is pre-recorded 
In a pleasant feminine voice on a 64-track drum that 
revolves once each half second. Each track contains 
a word, except that in a few instances polysylable 
words require two tracks or short words can be 
in de an in i ae de a 
e999 9 9¢@ On the opposite page lower pictures show the 
en ei name panel and the disc memory storage 
system of the computer. Directory Assistance 
operator at upper left shows new key pad 
that will access the computer. Marguerite 
Wurm, right, shows location of key pad in 
new Directory Assistance positions now near- 
ing completion. 
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teamed two to a track. One track is silent—the aud- 
ible equivalent of a typewriter’s space bar. . 

The machine that contains all of this electronic 
wordage is called a 7770 Audio Response Unit. It is 
connected to the IBM 370 computer, which processes 
inquiries and gives the 7770 a list of words to “speak” 
and the order in which to speak them. 

Linking the Traffic Department with the talking 
computer is a trunking system and interface equip- 
ment. Trunks connect the Lincoln toll switchboards, 
the Service Assistant positions and the remote toll 
centers to a pool of eight trunks leading to the IBM 
equipment. The number of trunks in the pool can 
be expanded to 14 if needed. 

The computer doesn’t talk or understand the same 
electronic “language” as the telephone system. So 
there is a “translation” process. 

When an operator keys an inquiry it is trans- 
mitted in a 2/6 multi-frequency tone. This is con- 
verted to a decimal code, which in turn is converted 
to a 2/8 bit code which the audio response unit 
understands. 

Roth says the TRC system of obtaining rates will 
eliminate a lot of manual work on the part of oper- 
ators. Instead of referring to as many as three differ- 
ent printed sources to obtain rates, operators use 
their key pads to ask the computer for a rate. In 
many cases the response from the computer is faster 
than they could have looked it up. 

When rates change, says Roth, it will be easier 
and quicker to change the information on the com- 
puter than to reprint the lists for all of the operators 
in our four toll centers. 

Soon the computer’s new voice will be put to work 
assisting Lincoln Directory Assistance operators. It 
will be used to supply number changes. 

Instead of referring to a list, updated daily, of 
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number changes, the intercept operator will ask the 
calling party “What number did you dial?” then key 
that number into the computer, which will respond 
vocally with the new number. The customer will act- 
ually hear the voice of the computer. 


By using the computer for this function, number 
changes can be made available to operators more 
quickly. 

In providing this service for the Traffic Oper- 
ators, the computer doesn’t neglect its other work. 
TRC work has the highest priority on the computer’s 
time, but the electronic brain fits this function in 
among the other things it is doing at the same time, 
utilizing its ability to do more than one job at a time. 


Incidentally, the 370 actually computes the toll 
rates, rather than retrieving them from a memory 
system. 


At present, the computer can handle eight calls 
simultaneously and its capacity can be expanded to 
48. The vocabulary can be increased to 128 words if 
needed. 

An extra feature is the fact that the computer 
can be used to check the accuracy of Calculagraphs 
and keypads. The rate desk and service assistant 
positions have access to the TRC function through 
data sets. 

The job required the cooperation of LT&T, Auto- 
matic Electric Company which supplies much of our 
telephone equipment, and IBM. One of the more visi- 
ble equipment alterations needed was the installation 
of keypads at Directory Assistant positions. 

This new use of the computer could be just a be- 
ginning. Cherry said that “We’ve talked about a num- 
ber of things” that the audio response unit might do. 
Roth commented, “Who’s to say what can be done? 
It’s unlimited.” 
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Mabel Volpp and Jim Howland. 
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Estella Foght laughs at retirement banquet. 
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Mr. Woods presents a gift to Mr. Walker. 
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Chet Byard got 25 year pin. Mr. Woods, Mr. Hobson and Dea Hays chat. 
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They're Enjoying Retirement 


eee sure is great!” “It’s wonderful.” commented, “Most of what we’ve been through has 
That’s what some of the latest LT&T retirees been good, but there have been some trials.” He men- 
think of their new status. tioned the November 13 storm as an example and 

Mary Tice said, “It’s wonderful. I sleep as late declared, “If it hadn’t have been for employees like 
as I want and do what I darn please.” you, we just couldn’t have carried on.” 

Mabel Volpp admitted she at first had reserva- He mentioned the growth in the size of the Com- 
tions about retirement, but is now enjoying it. “Tt’s pany from 1,800 stations to nearly 239,000. “We're 
wonderful,” she echoed. “I’m taking sewing lessons looking towards 250,000 stations in the near future,” 
and keeping busy.” he said. | 

Bill Dalton said, “I sure miss all the people at “On behalf of the officers and directors, I want 


work, but retirement sure is great.” to express our appreciation for what you have 

These comments were among those made by the achieved and for your long and faitnful service to 
1972 LT&T retirees at a December 1 banquet at the Company,” Mr. Ryan stated. 
which Company representatives expressed apprecia- 
tion for their long service and wished them a happy 
retirement. Dalton was among several not able to be 
present, but he sent a brief letter expressing his 
sentiments. 

The banquet was a time of reflection and remi- thes bec ee 4 
niscing for retirees, their spouses and Company offi- = pints tate pe UEC 
cials. It was also a time for the recently retired Retiree Oliver Hoffman recalled pioneering in 
LT&T’ers to talk about what they have been doing microwave and told about taking one of the first 
and what they plan to do. antennas up the Sharp building, a difficult and 


Already several of the newest retirees are taking tricky task. 


Director Charles Stuart spoke briefly, telling the 
retirees, “It’s nothing but people that make any 
organization or business. Without you, there would 
be nothing for the Directors to direct.” He told the 
retirees that it is they who have made LT&T one of 


the advice offered by Merle Hale, retired Vice Presi- “Tf asked if I had it to do over if ’d work for the 
dent, Operations. Mr. Hale, attending the dinner as Telephone Company again, I’d definitely say ‘yes,’” 
a member of the Company’s Board of Directors, com- emphasized Hoffman. 
mented, “Five years ago I was sitting out there with Another retiree, Chester Byard, commented that 
you. I hope you are enjoying your retirement as he didn’t know where he could have found a better 
much as I am enjoying mine.” place to work. “I recommend the Telephone Company 
His advice: “Find something to do and keep busy.” to all young people,” he said. 
“It’s pretty important to keep out of your wife’s Retiree S. M. Carr said, “It’s been a good feeling 
way,” he told the men. Mr. Hale has been taking his working for the Company,” and expressed regret 
own advice, keeping busy by, among other things, that he didn’t accept one of the three earlier oppor- 
serving on the Lincoln City Council. tunities he had to go to work for LT&T. “If I had 
Company President Thomas C. Woods, Jr., pre- it to do over, I’d start sooner,” he said. 
sented service pins to three of the retirees who would James Howland, who retired with 27 years of 
have qualified for them this year if they had con- service, commented, “Had I gone to work when Ted 
tinued to work. He gave 25-year pins to Chester Burr asked me to, I’d have had 47 years of service. 
Byard and Oliver Hoffman and a 30-year pin to That’s my only regret.” 
Mabel Volpp. Together, the 22 retirees have over 659 years of 
He also presented, as a retirement gift from the service. The retirees are: 
Company, a radio to each of the 1972 retirees. William Aitken Oliver Hoffman 
Mr. Woods commented that he has many friends Vaughn Baum James Howland 
in the Company and recalled that he started work- Kenneth Boshart Mary Jackson 
ing for LT&T in 1935. “I’ve had a long relationship Chester Byard Dorothy Jelinek 
with the Company because of my family and it’s Sidney Carr Lily Malecek 
been a close one—just like a family.” He went on to William Dalton Helen Pickard 
tell the retirees, “We have a great Company and the Joseph Durr Karl Schemmerhorn 
only reason we have it is because of people like you. Hedwig Elmshaeuser Marilyn Skarin 
I sure want to thank you.” Estella Foght Mary Tice 
Tyler Ryan, Vice President, Operations, was mas- Bernard Hayes Mabel Volpp 
ter of ceremonies of the retirement banquet. He Dea Hays Max Walker 
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A Child's View of The World 


UT OF a child’s mouth come sur- 

prising statements. All parents 
and most other adults have been 
amused, shocked, surprised or 
astounded at what the small fry 
have to say. 

What would one the these sur- 
prising creatures tell you if you 
asked what his dad (or mom) did 
at work? The question tantalized 
those who work on LT&T maga- 
zine. We decided to find out. 

With no prior warning to parents 
or kids, we approached, at random, 
several offspring of our fellow 
workers. It was soon obvious there 
is something of a communications 
gap between parents and kids, at 
least when it comes to specifics. 

Everybody knew that Mom or 
Dad worked for the telephone com- 
pany. Most had no idea what that 
work was or what department their 
parent worked in. 

Generally speaking it was pretty 
obvious that most of the children 
don’t know much about the jobs of 
their parents. Even though some of 
the youngsters have actually seen 
where their parent works, they fre- 
quently don’t know what is done. 

The children were picked at ran- 
dom for interview by Margaret Mc- 
Callum. Armed with a tape record- 
er, she talked with the kids, throw- 
ing them off guard with some cas- 
ual questions about their activities. 

Then she asked the unanswerable. 

“Your dad (or mom) works for 
the telephone company, doesn’t he 
(or she?)” 

The kids knew perfectly well that 
this was so, and admitted it freely— 
except for a few who wouldn’t talk 
at all. But when Margaret asked 
them what their parent did at work 
—-that was a different situation. 
She was often answered by a shake 
of the head or a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

Few parents were any more 
astonished at the answers their 
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children gave to “Mac” than was 


LT&T magazine editor Ken Cline- 
felter. The interview with his two 
youngest daughters, Alicia and Jen- 
nifer, went like this: 

“Your dad works at the phone 
company, doesn’t he?” asked Miss 
McCallum. 

“Yes,” answered the girls. 

“Do you know what he does?” 
asked Margaret. 

“T think he’s something for the 
telephone magazine. I’m not really 
sure,’ answered Alicia, 8. 

Seven-year-old Jenny gave a flat 
and definite “No.” 

“Have you ever been to his of- 
fice?” asked Miss McCallum. 

“Yeah, once, but I can’t remem- 
ber what it looks like.” 


Jenny and Alicia Clinefelter 
— “Something for the tele- 
phone magazine. I’m not 
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Four-year-old Gary Hunt. H 


says his Dad “Works.”’ 


Several parents were, no doubt, 
pleased to hear their offspring an- 
nouce confidently, as did four-year- 
old Gary Hunt, son of George Hunt, 
Mail Room and Coin Collection Su- 
pervisor, that what Dad does for 
the telephone company is “work.” 

Some others heard their children 
say something like Garth Melvin 
said. He’s the son of Max Melvin, 
Installer-Repairman, PBX. Garth, 
with a little prompting, declared 
that his dad works “in the PBX De- 
partment,” but he didn’t have the 
faintest idea of what dad does there. 
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v7 f 4 r 7 ee 
Garth Melvin. His Dad works 
in the PBX department. 


of Work 


Scott Ryan, 10-year-old son of 
Gene Ryan, Field Engineer, did a 
little better. 

“Do you know what your dad 
does at the phone company?” 

“A field worker, I think.” 

“Do you know what department?” 

Scott declared that he had never 
asked his dad, but volunteered, 
“Sometimes I go with him out on 
the job.” 

“You go with him out on the 
job?” asked an incredulous 
Margaret. 

“Saturday,” Scott explained. 


(On weekends sometimes Gene 
takes a swing in his own car past a 
major project, just to be sure every- 
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worker, I think.”’ 


Scott Juengel, son of Evette 
Juengel, Secretary in Data Proces- 
sing, was one of the best informed 
children interviewed. 

“Your mom works at the phone 
company, doesn’t she?” 

“Yeah.” 

‘What does she do?” 

“She’s a secretary of a manager.” 

“Of a manager? Do you have any 
idea who she works for?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Who?” 

“Jack Cherry.” 


works for Jack Cherry.’ 


Wendy Smith, 1l-year-old dau- 
ghter of Cliff Smith, Combination- 
man, was also well informed. 

“Does your dad work at the phone 
company?” 

“Uh huh.” 

“Do you know what your daddy 
does?” 

‘“‘He’s a combinationman.” 

“Do you have any idea what a 
combinationman does?” 

“Puts in phones and stuff.” 

Nine-year-old Diane Cox, dau- 
ghter of Floyd Cox, Toll Terminal 
Radioman, had some _ interesting 
answers. 

“Does your dad work at the phone 
company?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you have any idea what he 
does?” 

“Yeah.” 

“What does he do?” 

“T think in the toll deparment.” 
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“Do you know what happens in 
the toll department?” 

“You answer telephones and con- 
nect them. And sometimes he 
watches TV.” 

The interviewers wonder if Diane 
understands that the TV sets in the 
Toll Department are for monitoring 
the quality of telephone circuits in- 
volved in telecasting and not for 
the entertainment of her dad. 
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Bobby Hanna—“‘I Liéis wha 


Grandma does.” 
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Bobby Hanna, eight - year - old 
grandson of Velma Schaaf, House 
Service Attendant, volunteered: 

“T know what Grandma does!” 

“What does Grandma do?” re- 
sponded Miss McCallum. 

“Ts she an operator?” 

“Nay.” 

“Then I don’t know what she 
does.” 

(Continued next page) 
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and sometimes he watches TV .”’ 
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A Child's View of Work 


(continued from page 9) 


Duncan Ellis, 12, son of Robert 
Ellis, Lineman, seemed to think 
the questions put by Miss McCal- 
lum were something any telephone 
employee’s son ought to be able to 
answer. 

“Do you know what your dad 
does?” 

“He works on construction.” 

“Well, do you know what he does 
there?” 

“He drives a backhoe.” 

“What does a backhoe do?” 

“Digs trenches,” said young Ellis 
in a tone of voice which hinted that 
everybody ought to know that. 


ee aA aS , a A 
Duncan Ellis. Dad *‘works on 
construction. He drives a 


backhoe.’’ 


Six-year-old Ricky Schneider, 
son of Irv Schneider, Toll Termin- 
alman, by now probably has a full 
rundown on Dad’s occupation. 

When Miss McCallum asked, “Do 
you know what your dad does at 
the phone company?” Ricky nodded 

is head and said, “A little.” 


Six-year Schnei- 
der. What does Dad do? An- 


swer: ‘‘A little.’’ 


Five-year-old John Miller, son of 
Don Miller, Accountant, probably 
has been briefed, too. 

His answer to the big question 
was, “He does things.” But John 
had no idea as to what kind of 
things. 
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Five-year-old John Miller. 
*‘He does things.”’ 
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Colleen Babcock, 10, knew what 
her dad, Gary Babcock does. 

‘He’s a Lineman.” 

“Do you know what Linemen 
do?” 

“They do a lot of things.” 

sister Wanda, 12, was more fully 
informed. She assured Miss McCal- 
lum that Linemen “climb telephone 
poles and fix trenches and stuff 
like that.” 
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Colleen and Wanda Babcock. 
Dad’s “a Lineman and 
climbs telephone poles.”’ 


One of the youngsters who gave 
Miss McCallum little more than 
blank stares and shakes of the head 
in the interview came back later 
ready to talk. By then he knew all 
about Dad’s work. 

What did the experiment prove? 
Probably nothing very important, 
but it did show that youngsters are 
fun to talk with and that they can 
come up with surprising comments 
—or an equally surprising silence. 


Geist Named Assistant To V.P. 


@ JAMES E. Geist has been named Assistant to 
Vice President, Operations, Tyler Ryan by the Board 
of Directors of the Company. Announcement of the 
appointment was made by Com- 
pany President Thomas C. Woods, 
Jr., following the December quar- 
terly meeting. 

Mr. Geist will continue his pres- 
ent duties of Personnel Director for 
the Company. 

Mr. Geist has over 24 years of 
net credited service with LT&T. 
He started his telephone career in 
1947, leaving this work only for a 
Military Leave of Absence to serve in the Air Force 
from 1950 to 1954 and for about a year from 1955 to 
1956 to work for a Florida telephone company. 

He has worked at LT&T as Shopman, Warehouse- 
man. Switchman, Installer-Repairman, PBX, Assist- 
ant Traffic Engineer, Personnel Coordinator and 
Personnel Supervisor. Since January of 1968 he has 
been Personnel Director. 


Mr. Geist received a B.S. degree, with high dis- 
tinction, in Business Administration from the Uni- 
versty of Nebraska in 1960. 


He has been active in civic affairs and is now 
President of the Lincoln Downtown Kiwanis Club. 
He also serves on the City of Lincoln Personnel 
Board, the Lincoln Council on Alcoholism, the Ne- 
braska Appeal Tribunal and is a member of the 
Lincoln Chamber of Commerce and the Nebraska 
Association of Commerce and Industry. He is Past 
President of the Lincoln Personnel Association and 
Past Regional Director of the American Society for 
Personnel Administration. 


Tax Relief for Phone Users 


@ STARTING the first of this year, telephone users 
began to get a little tax relief. The wartime excise 
tax of 10% on telephone service has been reduced 
to 9%. It is scheduled to be reduced by 1% a year 
until it is eliminated in 1982. 

The telephone excise tax was imposed more than 
a half century ago during World War I. It was re- 
pealed only briefly in peacetime—in spite of the fact 
that wartime excise taxes were removed on almost 
every other commodity, including perfume, tobacco, 
and jewelry. 

Apparently the government has found the tele- 
phone excise tax attractive because it is easily col- 
lected (from the government’s point of view) and 
because it brings in a substantial revenue. 

The telephone industry has fought hard to gain 
the removal of this regressive tax. Let us continue 
to insist that this “temporary” tax be phased out. 


Dea Hays Takes Retirement 


® DEA Hays retired at the end of last year, bringing 
to a close a telephone career of more than 31 years 
of net credited service. 


Dea’s name first appears on our employment rec- 
ords as of August 18, 1937, when 
she was employed at McCool Junc- 
tion. She put up calls at the old 
magneto board there for many 
years, part of the time as a Con- 
tract Chief Operator. Breaks in 
her service caused an adjustment 
in her service date to 1941. 

Originally she had planned to 
retire 10 months from now, but de- 
cided to take retirement at this 
time so she can spend more time with her non- 
agenarian mother, whose health has been poor 
recently. 

After years of service at McCool Junction, Dea 
transferred to York in 1946 as an “A” Operator. 
Later she bore the title of “A & L” Operator. In 1962, 
when the manual board at York was replaced with 
an automatic dial system, she moved to Lincoln 
where she has worked since in Traffic Unit II, the 
Directory Assistance Unit. 


Dea will live in McCool Junction now that she is 
retired, close to her old friends and acquaintances. 


Chet Byard Lays Down Tools 


@ CHESTER “Chet” Byard laid down his tools and 
left his workbench for the last time as the new year 
opened. He took up a new career of retirement. 


It was a little over 24 years ago, in June of 1948, 
that he went to work as a Ground- 
man at Syracuse. In 1949 he be- 
came a Combinationman and in 
1962 moved to Nebraska City in 
that capacity. He came to Lincoln 
_in the summer of 1964 as a Shop- 
man and later that same year ad- 
vanced to Equipment Repairman. 
For the past year and a half he has 
been a Testman. 

There’ll be no rocking chair for 
him, says Chet. “I can’t imagine getting up in the 
morning and not having somewhere to go,” he com- 
mented. He’s not sure what it will be, but he’s certain 
he will be involved in some type of activity. “T’ve had 
a couple of job offers,” he said. 

Chet is a man who has enjoyed telephone work 
and who can be expected to enter his new career of 
retirement with the same enthusiasm, energy and 
planning that he has always applied to his work. 
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High School Diplomas by TV 


@®NEBRASKANS who have never received a high 
school diploma now have a new way to get one, 
through Educational TV. 

The program, put on by the Nebraska Educational 
T'V network and sponsored by the State Department 
of Education, is called the “Your Future is Now” 
series. It started in October, but a new section was 
begun January 15 and a third section will open in 
March. 

Dr. Richard Raecke, Director of the Instructional 
Television Services of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, says that this is a continuing program. The 
educational channels in both Omaha and Lincoln 
carry the material and coverage of these stations ex- 
tends over LT&T territory. 

The ETV series was developed to cover high 
school equivalency examinations — a method by 
which those who have not obtained high school 
diplomas can earn them. The first section covered 
reading and dealt with “Reading and Science,” 

Reading and Social Studies,” and “Reading and 
Literature.” The current series covers English gram- 
mar and punctuation and will last for 17 weeks. A 
section scheduled to start March 26 will cover mathe- 
matics and will run until the end of the year. 

. Anyone can view the series and there is no cost 
involved in participating. There is also no obligation 
to take the general equivalency test. 

. For those who are interested, a home study kit 
1s available for purchase. However, it is not necessary 
for successful completion of the series. 

Educators say there are approximately 400,000 
adults in Nebraska who don’t have a high school 
diploma. For many of them, this program offers a 
way to prepare for the GED test and obtain a 
diploma. 

Anyone who is interested in the program should 
contact Dr. Leonard Hill, 233 South 10th Street, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska 68508. Dr. Hill can give information 


ropes test centers and tutorial centers in the 
state. 


Subscribers Withhold Payment 


@® THE American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany reports that 22,000 subscribers are withholding 
payment of the telephone excise tax as protest 
against the Vietnam war. This compares to 17,000 
a year ago and 12,000 in 1970. Most of the delinquent 
customers live in college communities. 

The Internal Revenue Service wants AT&T to dis- 
connect the protester’s phones, but AT&T takes the 
stand that there is a difference between collecting 
the tax—a responsibility they accept—and enforcing 
payment—a responsibility which they say belongs 
to the Internal Revenue Service. 

AT&T says the expense of cutting off service to 
those who aren’t paying the tax would be $200,000 
@ month. 


Death Takes Mildred Brobst 


@® DEATH came to Mildred E. Brobst, retired from 
Traffic, on Thursday, December 28. She had been 
retired since 1961. 

Mildred first worked at an LT&T switchboard in 
— my 61929 and she became Relief Op- 
erator at Benedict in 1937. From 
1940 until her retirement she served 
as Chief Operator of that exchange. 
She remained for many years 
| in the community of Benedict and 
'; developed many friendships among 
those she served. Her retirement 
/ came shortly after the Benedict ex- 
change was converted from manual 
to dial telephone service. 

Mildred was one of the last of the old small town 
chief operators. A few years after her retirement, 
LT&T completed its dial conversion program. 

Funeral services took place Saturday, December 
30, at the Zion Lutheran Church in Benedict. Burial 
was at Bethel Cemetery. 


Hard Hat Saves Pat's Head 


@ PAT MITCHELL, York Lineman, is pretty glad 
" he was equipped with a hard hat 
during the ice storm last fall. Pat 
was out patching up broken lines 
and he was knocking the ice from 
each pole so he could climb. 
As he went up one pole, an ice 
chunk he hadn’t seen came loose 
from high on the pole, conked him 
on his hard hat, glanced off and 
hit his arm with enough remain- 
ing force to leave a nasty bruise. 
Pat had a sore arm, but the hard hat saved him 


from what would have certainly been a serious head 
injury. 


Electronic Owl Decorates Wall 


@ THERE is a story behind the picture of an owl 
that hangs in Data Processing Manager Jack Cherry’s 
office. Done by Nancy Dalton, it came into being in 
an almost casual way. Jack hung a discarded part 
from a computer on his wall as a decoration. 

Charlie Lindgren observed the computer panel 
hanging and suggested that the daughter of one of 
his friends might be able to make a picture out of it 
and other discarded computer parts. That’s how the 
project got to Mrs. Dalton, an art graduate. 

She used a variety of computer wires, a couple 
of old radio speakers for the eyes, snippings from 
tin cans for feathers, part of a pressurized can for 
the head and a few other items. 

Most difficult part, she says, was finding a way to 
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attach the parts to the computer part forming the 
background. Since the holes in this panel go clear 
through the material, she finally decided to wire 
the pieces in place. 

The end result is a unique picture, outstandingly 
suited for display in the Data Processing Center. 


Jenkins, Segoviano Take Course 


@® JOHN W. Jenkins and David A. Segoviano of Lin- 
coln have recently completed an advanced course at 
the Automatic Electric Company’s training center 
in Northlake, Illinois. The course covered the oper- 
ation, testing and maintenance of toll ticketing 
equipment. 


Mr. Segoviano has been with LT&T since April 
of 1965 when he went to work as a part time Janitor. 
He has also worked as a Groundman, Splicer’s Help- 
er, Frameman, Warehouseman, Combinationman and, 
since 1971, as a Switchman. 


Mr. Jenkins has been with LT&T since September 
of 1969 when he started as a Building Service Attend- 
ant. He has also worked as an Assistant Custodian 
before being promoted to Switchman in February 
of 1970. 
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Tasty Chicken Tetrazzini 
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‘Oieeuas spaghetti and lots of flavorful Parmesan 

cheese make Chicken Tetrazzini something to sing 
about! And aptly so, for the dish was created in hon- 
or of opera star Luisa Tetrazzini. 


This recipe makes six to eight servings. 


CHICKEN TETRAZZINI 


8 oz. uncooked long spaghetti, broken in half 
1 tablespoon butter 

2 tablespoons butter 
% cup flour 

1 teaspoon salt 
Y% teaspoon paprika 

Y% teaspoon celery salt 

¥g teaspoon pepper 

2 cups milk 

1 cup chicken broth 

3 cups chopped cooked chicken 

1 can (2 oz.) mushrooms, drained 
Y cup pimiento strips 

34 cup grated Parmesan cheese 


In a large saucepan cook spaghetti according to 
package directions; drain. Stir in i tablespoon butter 
until butter is melted; set aside. In a 3-quart sauce- 
pan melt 2 tablespoons butter; stir in flour, salt, pap- 
rika, celery salt and pepper. Remove from heat; grad- 
ually stir in milk and chicken broth. Cook over med- 
ium heat, stirring constantly, until thickened. Add 
chicken, mushrooms, pimiento, spaghetti and % cup 
Parmesan cheese; heat thoroughly. Place chicken 
mixture on oven-proof platter or shallow casserole; 
sprinkle remaining 42 cup Parmesan cheese over top. 
Broil about 3 inches from heat until lightly browned. 
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Art Sharp starts makeup process on Joan Winders. 
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He adds white to eyebrows . .- and outlines in black. 


Christmas 
Activities 
in LT&T 


Dusting powder ‘‘fixes’’ paint. 
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Joan ready to welcome kids. 


Worse is a lot of special activity 

at LT&T at the year-end holi- 
days. Christmas treats are made 
available to employees on a Christ- 
mas Observance day and children 
are given special attention. 


LT&T magazine moved behind 
the scenes as the Christmas Com- 
mittee in Lincoln got ready for the 
annual Children’s party. 


The photographer was on hand 
as makeup artist Art Sharp, a 
Shrine Clown hiself, applied his 
talent to Joan Winders, one of the 
clowns at the children’s party. Miss 
Winders, in turn, helped Santa get 
ready for his appearance. 


This year the children’s party 
took place at the Lincoln Play- 
house, where a special puppet per- 
formance was given. Treats handed 
out by Santa and his crew of clown 
and elf helpers were prepared 
ahead of time. 

On these next several pages are 
photos of LT&Ters taking part in 
holiday activities. 


_ Terry Nelson in makeup. 
bust 
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Smiling clowns hand out treats to kids. Santa attracts a following (right). 
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Marcelene Ahrens, Cathy Reid and Connie Tracy. 
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Mary Schellpeper and Bonnie Armstrong. 
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Jim Whitehead, Joe Adamson and Don Rempe at Geneva. LaVerne Welch, Catherine Wehenkel and 
7 <i - F ees anes Miah r Don Rutledge at Seward. 
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lris DeBord picks out a Christmas goodie. | 
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| Russ Heidbrink and Rex Montgomery at 
Ken Peterson, Boyd Imler and Ken Studier at Superior. Hebron. 
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imate | ; Pat Rempel, JoAnne Napier, O. B. Dill and = © ) ” 
Treats for Construction. Virginia Sherman and Linda Gillispie on break. John Behrns at David City. Gale Hager, Carl Franzen and Charles Kermoade at York. 
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Getting Ready for the Kids Dec. ie | 
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FE | Ray Bruning D. M. Hunt Charles Minich L. R. Rhoades 
Lorin Lyons Francis Smith Superior . Plattsmouth York Lincoln 
Tecumseh Lincoln 


, Crystol Miller N. Somerheiser Mable Reetz D. Hedrick Shirley Masur 
Wm. Birdsley Margota Lues Lincoln Lincoln York Lincoln Lincoln 
Lincoln Lincoln 


NOT PICTURED 
James Selko 
Lincoln, 25 yrs. 
Mary Oglesby 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Ardell Lostroh 
| Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
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Robert Wilbur Richard Chapp Carol Meedel 


Charles Olsen Kay Rising M. Songster Lincoln Beatrice Lincoln 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 
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Bob Elliott loads trucks with treats. 


Clinton White | 


Joe Hudson Lynn McCord Verna McGinnis Doris Rico 
Plattsmouth Plattsmouth Lincoln Nebr. City Lincoln Crete 


Thomas Brady Lynn Hansen 
Plattsmouth Lincoln 
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YOUR EXTRA BENEFITS 


There’s more. to your job than the paycheck. Every- 
body knows knows that. Nobody works willingly for the 
dollar pay alone. You also work for the pride of accomp- 

| lishment — of doing a difficult or challenging job well — 
for the satisfaction of performing.a useful service or pro- 
viding an important object to be used by others. 


There is also more dollar pay to your job than shows 


Your house is suddenly in the 
dark. You look at your neigh- 
bors’ homes. They are _ too. 
You conclude that the power 
failure is outside in the local 
area. If only your house is 
dark, the trouble is obviously 
yours. Know where your fuse 
box or circuit breaker is lo- 
cated. Keep spare 15-ampere 


fuses in the house. Look for 


a cloudy or black-burned spot 
on the window of the fuse and 
either replace the fuse or re- 
set the circuit breaker. Never 
stand in water while doing this 
or you may be electrocuted. 
The lights should come on. If 
the fuse burns out frequently, 
have an electrician check the 
wiring. 


up.on your paycheck stub. Everybody. knows that, too, 
even if he doesn’t think about it every day. You may be 
surprised, however, at the number and importance of 
the extra benefits you have as an LT&T employee. 

Here we've listed briefly the main extra benefits you 
receive or have available. 


BENEFIT WHO-PAYS >». WHEN ARE YOU WHAT DO YOU GET? 


BENEFIT WHO PAYS>..WHEN ARE YOU WHAT DO YOU GET? 
FOR IT? ELIGIBLE? FOR IT? ELIGIBLE? 
1. Holidays LT&T After 6 months Fight paid holidays per year 9. Sickness LT&T After 1 year If you are unable to work because of sickness-or,ac- 
1. New Year’s Day Absence cident:' From 1-5 years of service — after you have 
2. Good Friday been absent two work days, pay for each scheduled 
3. Memorial Day work day you are absent during the first seven cal- 
4. Independence Day endar days. 
3. Labor Day From 5 years on—pay for each scheduled work day 
6.. Veterans Day during the first seven calendar days off work. 
7. Thanksgivi ; : 
g- akon ih 10. Sickness LT&T After 2 years Starting on the eighth calendar“day of absence, pay 
After May 27; 1973;°a ninth holiday will be added Disability for absence because of sickness or accident in pro- 
aes ; portion to years of service. 
your birthday. 
Service Full Pay Half Pay 
. Vacation LT&T After 1 year 1 week paid vacation 2- 5 yrs 4 weeks 9 weeks 
After 2 years Suuonls! ” 99 5-10 ” 13 ” 143” 
After10 ” 9 9 99 ; 10-15” 13 ” 39.” 
After 17 ” 4 99 9 9 15-20 ” | 26m” 26” 
20-25” 39 ” AS) gt? 
. Duties as LT&T Immediatel : 5 ie aad 40) | «oe _— 
y. Y Il i 
a Citizen — ial este pede ee a ¢ oii witness 11. Health LIT&T After 60 days For you and your family (if you choose) a Blue 
paige Insurance & you Cross-Blue Shield Health Care Plan. The Hospital- 
ae Medi ‘ i 
. Military LT&T After 12 months You are: allowed»to'take training or perform emer- e ical portion of the plan covers many hospital and 
Leave Ag) - ‘th the National medical .expenses...The Major Medical portion pays 
Fs y Pe wl se ationa Guard or a Reserve 80% of covered expenses over and above the basic 
he of one of the military services. If you enter the | coverage—up to $20,000. The Company pays the ma- 
military service of the United States, a Military \ jor portion of the premium. 
Leave of Absence will be granted for the period of 
your: military service plus 90 days after being en- 12. Life LT&T After 6 months $2,000 life insurance at no cost to you, provided by 
titled to discharge. In either case, you will receive the \ Insurance & you the Company. You may buy additional group life in- 
difference between Government pay and your com- surance at the monthly cost of 50c per $1,000 cover- 
pany pay for the first three months of your military age. Amount you may buy is keyed to your income 
service. and automatically increases-as your pay increases. 
Coverage may be continued at the same rate after re- 
tirement. The Company pays the major portion of the 
. Funeral LT&T After 6 months Up to three days off work with pay in the case of the wy 
Leave death of a close relative. One day to attend the funer- 13. Death LT&T After 2/years Your wife, husband, dependent children or, other 
al of a more distant relative. Benefit dependent relatives may qualify for a death benefit 
in case of your death. Benefit is in proportion to your 
Pension LT&T Upon mandatory Annual pension.is: For each year of-net.credited ser- years of service. It starts at 4 months pay after 2 
° . r @ ° 3 
Plan retirement at age vice, 1% of your average annual pay for the last 5 yeas: PR don by one ace . ne each ae to A 
- with 15 years years before retiring. After June 1, 1973 years’after seecinn (Ob a enontns Bay enter ayy cere coronas 
2h a ia age 55 count for 112%. Pension discounted by 12% 14. Medical LT&T Iinihelliately Free anti-influenza shots each fall paid by the Com- 
etir i Tie 
east hip deste? for each month under age 55 you retire. Minimum Services & you aa wa (ia vitamin pills throughout, the year sold 
ing on years of pension for those with 20 years is $110 a month ($125 Pte er a) 
service, for those over 65 years old.) 15. Phone LT&T After6 months 50% discount on residence telephone service. In 
Concession towns where an LT&T subsidiary furnishes CATV 
Disability LT&T At any age after Pension figured on the same basis.as:other pensions, service, you may also get a 50% discount on this ser- 
P PONE ae 15 years of net except. the distount provision and the minimum pro- | vice, 
i : ision d t , 
credited service. vasigp-to-not apply. 16. Educational LT&T Immediately If. you are a full time employee, Company offers a re- 
‘ fy | Opportunities fund of the cost of approved courses successfully 
. Social LT&T Immediately Lifetime benefits for you and your dependents. completed at a recognized institute. The Company 
Security & you 


also provides training and courses in telephone work. 


BENEFIT WHO PAYS. WHEN ARE YOU WHAT DO YOU GET? 

FOR IT? ELIGIBLE? T 
ETE 

17. Company LT&T Immediately Annual picnic for you and your family..each.summer mo, 
Picnic and annual Children’s Christmas parties in December . : Fc 
and Parties in Lincoln and at Area Points. ie. : 

18. Recreational LT&T Immediately Bowling, golf, basketball, volleyball, trap shooting, . ae 
Program & you softball and other activities. Company pays part of as : 7 

the costs, such as registration fees, uniforms, trophies a’ = hal 
and a dinner at the’end of the season. Company pol- . r 
icy is to help sponsor employee recreational activities 8 | in 
where ever there is sufficient employee interest. : . 

19. Un- LT&T Immediately If you are unemployed for more than one week ae : 
employment . through no fault of your own, you can apply for bene- + . 
Insurance fits at your state employment office. ; i 

20. Workman’s LT&T Immediately In conjunction with the Company benefit programs, 

Compen- protection for you in event of an on-the-job injury. 
sation 

2. Co-operative LT&T After 60 days Pe offers you a place to save and borrow money at 
Credit Renin ren avorable rates. It is an employee-run association 


given assistance by the Company. 


FOR MORE. INFORMATION 


This chart shows your benefit program in brief. To 
fully explain all of the details of the various benefits 
would take a book and, in fact, several booklets have al- 
ready.been written about different benefits. You may 
have some of them in your possession now. 
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The Group Life Insurance program is explained in 
detail in the booklet “Your Group Insurance Plan.” The 
Health Care Plan is covered in the booklet “Health Care 
Program”which, lists coverages in detail. The rules of 
the Telephone Employes Cooperative Credit Association 
are set forth in its by-laws. 

If you have questions about your benefits you may 
find the answers in these booklets. If you don’t. find them 
there, you may contact your supervisor or the Personnel 
Department for more detailedinformation than we are 
able to list in this chart. 


TO ALL EMPLOYEES 


I think it is appropriate that we not only continually review 
our policies for revisions which may be needed, but that we also review 
them with the idea of reaffirming certain ones, It is the purpose of this 


letter to reaffirm our policy concerning equal employment opportunity. 
The Company's policy states: 


The equal employment opportunity policy of the Lincoln 
Telephone and Telegraph Company assures those persons seeking 
work with or working for the Company of equality in all Company 
activities and freedom from discriminatory practices in any 
function of the Company because of race, color, religion, national 
origin, sex or age. The policy allows for the selection and advance- 
ment of employees from applicants most qualified to meet the needs 
of the Company and is intended to enable the Company to structure 
selection techniques such that those persons considered "minorities" 
in the above mentioned categories are also included among those 
most qualified to meet the needs of the Company. 


Task for the help of all LT & T employees in carrying out 


this policy. I feel that our Company, employees and society in general 


will benefit from this policy of hiring and advancing those who are best 
qualified to do the job. 


Iam sure that all of us believe in this policy and are committed 
to carry it out. 
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9 employees 
talk about the 
iobs they hold 


Opportunity, 


Challenge 
Their Goal 


N SOME ways they are as alike as carbon copies; 
| in others as individual as their fingerprints. They 
are 9 of the telephone employees who have crossed 
the mythical line which separates men’s jobs from 
women’s. 

At last count, LT&T had 47 employees who are 
working in classifications which at one time were 
occupied only by the opposite sex. Some people still 
think of jobs as “men’s” or “women’s but LT&T 
makes no distinction. The Company is concerned 
only with finding the best qualified person to fill 
each spot. 

What happens when a woman (or a man) moves 
into a position previously filled by one of the opposite 
sex? Why do they do it? 

Obviously it would be difficult to talk to all 


Bob Dalrymple, Operator in Lincoln Traffic Unit Il, shown at work 
among other Operators in the unit. 


of the LT&Ters now in that situation, so LTT’s edi- 
tor picked 9 at random. 


Telling about their experiences are: 

Aletha Bennett, Switchman, Hastings. 

Genevieve Clapp, Eauipment Repairman, Lincoln. 

Robert Dalrymple, Operator, Lincoln. 

Joyce Dreamer, Toll Terminalman, Lincoln. 

Carolyn Hammer, Shop Stock Clerk, Lincoln. 

Bonnie Crandall, Equipment Repairman, Lincoln. 

Lynn Holcomb, Training Supervisor, Lincoln. 

Dorothe Keller, Equipment Repairman, Lincoln. 

Delone Rice, Toll Terminalman, Lincoln 

Why did these people seek out the jobs they now 
hold? The answer is pretty much for the same rea- 


(continued next page) 
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Opportunity . . . 


(continued from page 3) 
sons that employees have always asked for jobs, 
transfers or promotions. 

They were looking for work that is interesting 
and challenging and in keeping with their capabili- 
ties. They wanted better hours or more pay. They 
wanted a change. 

Dorothe Keller said there was more than one 
reason she wanted to change jobs. She realized that 
the task of Operator was changing and retraining 
would be needed. “If you’re going to learn something 
new, why not go into something altogether differ- 
ent?” she asked. 

There’s another reason, too, and Dorothe summed 
it up as “Saturday, Sunday and holidays off and more 


pay.” 
LT&T’s first male Operator, Bob Dalrymple, can- 
didly commented, ‘‘I needed a job. I wanted to work 


inside and use my intellectual capability.” He isn’t 


trained in office work, so the job of Operator seemed 
ideal to him. 

Delone Rice asked for her job as Toll Terminal- 
man because of the challenge. ‘Pulling in cables is 
not the most feminine thing to do,” she commented. 
“Tt’s really a challenge.” 

Lynn Holcomb wasn’t really looking for a Train- 
ing Supervisor’s job. After six summers of temporary 
work with LT&T she was seeking something tem- 
porary after receiving her degree, until she could 
find a job in her field. However, she was told about 
plans to create a new type of training function and 
asked if she could wait for the job. Miss Holcomb 
could and did. 

“T’ve grown up with the Telephone Company 
and have always enjoyed my work here. I felt right 
at home,” she said. Lynn’s father is Art Holcomb, 
retired Construction Supervisor. 

Carolyn Hammer, Shop Stock Clerk, was looking 


THE EMPLOYEES 


@ ALETHA BENNETT is a Switchman at 
Hastings, a job she’s held since June of 1968. 
Prior to that she was an Operator. She’s used 
to working with her hands because she’s got 
a workshop full of tools at home and she 
owns and maintains three rental properties. 

At one time she had a flower shop for 
several years and one of her present hobbies 
is building Heathkit electronic devices. 

@ GENEVIEVE CLAPP became a Shopman 
in May of 1970 and an Equipment Repair- 
man in August of 1971. Before that she 
worked in Traffic for many years as an Oper- 
ator, Clerk and Night Chief Operator. She 
spent three years in the WACS in the 1940s. 

She keeps house and cares for her mother 

who is living with her. 
@® ROBERT DALRYMPLE came to LT&T in 
September of 1972 as an Operator in Traffic 
Unit II. He’s a graduate of Southeast High 
School in Lincoln and has completed about 
120 hours of college work in various fields. 

Most recently he’s been taking two classes, 
in Economics and Fencing. 

Before coming to LT&T he worked at 
Capital Steel as a Bender Operator, at Gen- 
eral Steel and at the Regional Center as a 
Psychiatric Aide. 


@ JOYCE DREAMER became a Frameman 
in February of 1971 and a Toll Terminalman 
in November of 1972. Before that she worked 
as a Service Operator and Clerk. She’s worked 
ever since graduating from high school, as a 
waitress, beautician and in a candy factory. 

She crochets things like a purse, afghan 
and rugs and likes to read. She also keeps 
busy in her off hours caring for her three- 
year-old-boy. 

@ CAROLYN HAMMER became a Shopman 
in October of 1969 and a Shop Stock Clerk 
in March of 1972. Before that she worked as 
an Operator in Traffic Unit II, as a Service 
Assistant, Traffic Clerk and PBX Operator. 

She likes to bowl and enjoys spectator 
sports. She knits, crochets things for her 
family and sews simple things for herself. 
@® BONNIE CRANDALL became a_ Shop- 
man in October of 1969 and an Equipment 
Repairman in March of 1971. Before that she 
worked as an Operator in Unit I and as an 
Accounting Machine Operator. 

She plays the organ a lot, sews, knits and 
says she likes to spend time with her grand- 
daughter when she can. 

@® LYNN HOLCOMB became Training Su- 
pervisor in the Commercial Department in 


—— 


for more variety. “It was more of a challenge and 
more variety,” she was seeking. 

How have other people reacted to their“different” 
type of work? 

Mrs. Crandall said, “My children were very 
pleased.” She’s found that some of her friends “are 
shocked to think that a woman can do a man’s work.” 

Joyce Dreamer told that “My dad thinks it’s great. 
Mom says she'll be glad if I can quit work some- 
time.” 

Mrs. Clapp said that she’s found many people 
can’t understand why she wanted to get out of cleri- 
cal work. 

Mr. Dalrymple, working as an Operator, finds, 
“I surprise people. They’re surprised to get a male 
operator and they ask questions.” 

How do these 9 people like their jobs? Very well, 
which is probably the reason they are still working 

(continued next page) 


October of 1970. Before that she worked in 
the Accounting Department on a temporary 
basis while attending school. She graduated 
from Wesleyan with a degree in Psychology 
and is now working on a Master’s degree at 
the University of Nebraska. 


She’s President of Delta Zeta Sorority’s 
Alums. She has completed ground school 
training in flying and is looking forward to 
getting a license. She says she doesn’t do 
any of the typically womanly things but likes 
tennis and has tried golf. 


@® DOROTHE KELLER became a Shopman 
in December of 1970 and an Equipment Re- 
pairman in September of 1971. Prior to that 
she worked in the Traffic Department for 20 
years as a Teacher, Service Assistant and 
Operator. 

She says, “I gad a lot—there’s not any- 
thing I don’t like to do.” She’s decorated her 
home and likes to knit, crochet and do things 
with her hands. 


@® DELONE RICE became a Frameman in 
November of 1970 and a Toll Terminalman in 
November of 1972. Before that she was an 
Operator, Service Assistant and Accounting 
Machine Operator. 

In her spare time Delone knits and does 
handwork. She’s also a lecturer in the Weight 
Watcher’s program. 


Lynn Holcomb, Training Supervisor 
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Aletha Bennett, Switchman 
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Opportunity . . . 


(continued from page 5) 


at them. Said Dalrymple, “It keeps my mind busy. 
The people I talk to are really interesting.” He also 
likes the interaction with people. 

Dorothe Keller declared, “TJ love it, but it’s differ- 
ent than I thought it would be.” 

Mrs. Dreamer said that toll terminal work is in- 
teresting. “There’s always something to learn and the 
pay is good.” 

Are there any problems working with others of 
the opposite sex? Dalrymple says, “I don’t feel I’m 
treated differently. I’m sort of a novelty, I guess.” 
He finds other Operators friendly. 

Aletha Bennett finds working with men in the 
switchroom different from working with women. 
She says of the males, “If they have something 
bothering them, they’ll blow off and then forget it.” 

Lynn Holcomb, who has found herself training 
men as well as women, has discovered no problems 
in doing her job. She’s found different reactions. 
“There’s a group of men who look upon me as their 
little daughter; a group who think I’m an uppity 
female, and a group that treats me as an equal.” 

Carolyn Hammer, the Stock Clerk, says that at 
first the men in her area “didn’t think I could do 
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Genevieve Clapp, Equipment Repairman 
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Several of the women mentioned the helpfulness 
of the men in their department in showing them how 
to do their job. 

Have there been problems in moving into a new 
field for their sex? There have been some, but not 
as many as you might think. 

Carolyn said her biggest challenge was just learn- 
ing the stock — what and where things are. 

Miss Holcomb finds one of her problems is simply 
not having enough time to get everything done she 
wants to. oo 

Miss Rice said that there is a communications 
problem. “I don’t know the names of the parts or 
tools,” she explained. Several of the other women 
have also mentioned this problem. 

Do they have their eyes on anoth 
Some do, some don’t. 

Mr. Dalrymple says he hasn 
it. “I don’t really know much ab 
up,” he explaimed. As for becom! 
ant, he commented that he wasn 
that. “When I get an irate customer, ! 
he admitted. 

Said Miss Rice of her Toll T 
is really the height of my career. | 
thing I can do is be as good as 1 can. 
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Carolyn Hammer, Shop Stock Clerk 


Mrs. Dreamer agreed. “To be a good Toll Termi- 
nalman takes at least five years. I’ve got a long 
ways to go.” 

Mrs. Crandall says, “I hope to advance some- 
time, but at this point I don’t feel I have enough 
knowledge.” 

Several of these 9 employees volunteered the 
information that they are not Women’s Lib backers, 
but that they do believe in equal opportunity for 
all. They all seem to be proving very well that the 
qualities and attitudes that make good employees 
are found in both sexes and that each has a much 
wider range of abilities than was at one time 
believed. 


Dorothe Keller, Equipment Repairmon 
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Scorched, Stained or Soaked, 


Savings Bonds 


Are Still Good 


ioe BEEN scorched, charred and turned to 
ashes by fire. They’ve been stained and marred by 
fluids or dissolved by acids or alkalis. They’ve been 
lost in floods, hurricanes and tornadoes. They’ve been 
turned to pulp in the wash or chomped to shreds by 
dogs or other pets. 
Every disaster you can imagine and some you 
can’t has happened to a U.S. Savings Bond. 

Yet no owner of a Bond has ever suffered a loss 
because of these mishaps. Every Bond destroyed by 
whatever means has been replaced when the loss was 
reported to the Treasury Department. 


A U.S. Savings Bond is as near to indestructible 
as any investment you can make, and this security is 
one of the best reasons for buying Bonds. 

What are some of the disasters that have happened 
to Savings Bonds? 

They’ve been burned up, as were the Bonds of a 
Naval officer whose ship was gutted, and those of 
another owner which were laid on top of a dresser 
and ignited when nearby perfume caught fire. 


A really bizarre accident happened to several 
Bonds. They became coated with a dense black ink 
which completely obliterated the printing. However, 
the punched holes in the Bond remained and per- 
mitted immediate identification of them and a rapid 
replacement. 

. In another case, children applied crayons and cre- 
ativity to some handy Savings Bonds, accomplishing 
nearly as effective a job of obliteration as the 
ink, Treasury representatives also replaced these 
Bonds. 

Each year many Bonds are lost or destroyed — 
some are stolen — and replaced by the Treasury De- 
partment. However, the staff of the Bureau of the 
Public Debt points out that many supposedly lost 
Bonds turn up within two months of their reported 
absence. They urge thorough checking of the area 
where Bonds have been kept before turning in a 
claim. 

_ In one case, missing Bonds showed up later frozen 
in a block of ice in the family freezer. How they got 
there was never explained. 
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Your Bonds could get frozen in a cake of ice, 
but they’ll never become frozen in the investment 
sense of not being redeemable. Any time the bank is 
open you can turn your Bonds into cash. That is, 
you can if 60 days have gone by since the issue date. 

Savings Bonds are secure in yet another way. You 
are guaranteed that you will never receive less for 
your Bond than you paid for it. If you hold it to 
maturity, you'll receive 544% on your investment and 
this, too, is guaranteed. 

One of the other reasons for buying U.S. Savings 
Bonds is the payroll savings plan under which many 
LT&T employees buy them. The Company deducts 
the amount you want to put into Bonds from each 
paycheck and as soon as enough money is accumu- 
lated, issues you a Bond. 

You can sign up for this plan at any time, but 
the Company does conduct a campaign each year to 
contact each employee about buying Bonds. 

This payroll savings plan for buying Bonds offers 
another advantage. Purchase is done automatically 
and you can’t overlook or forget to put money aside 
and you can’t skip saving on some paydays. 

Again this year you will be offered the chance 
to sign up to buy Savings Bonds by payroll deduc- 
tion or to increase the rate at which you are putting 
money into Bonds. 

If it’s security you are after, this may be a good 
investment for you. . 


BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS. 
Live happily ever after 
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Auburn Newspaperman John Sanders in front of his office. 


Auburn Area: It's Thriving 


| hs A TYPICAL weekday morn- 

ing in the town of Auburn. It’s 
not a holiday and there are no mat- 
ters of immediate importance de- 
manding his attention, so LT&T’s 
Area Manager George Eggleston 
wheels the Meadow Green Com- 
pany car into a drive-in restaurant 
on the edge of town. 

He strolls inside, casually drapes 
his coat on a hanger, smooths his 
curly hair and grins at a group of 
businessmen who are gathered 
there to drink coffee, swap jokes, 
talk about their town and finally 
“play the game” to decide who’s 
paying for the Java. 

If you want to know what’s 
going on in Auburn and surround- 
ing communities it’s a good place 
to be, because the group usually 
includes the mayor and a Cross sec- 
tion of the most active businessmen 
in the community. 


As the cups become empty, one 
of the men glances at his watch and 
says, “It’s time for the game.” He 
writes something on a paper nap- 
kin, covers it, and the guessing 
game starts. The man who speaks 
the written number pays for the 
coffee for the whole gang and the 
group breaks up. 

~GGLESTON seldom misses this 

morning session. He’s a friendly, 
outgoing man with an easy smile 
and a pleasant voice and he en- 
joys meeting with the other lead- 
ers of the community. But, more 
important, he believes it’s a vital 
part of his job. 

Is a businessman having tele- 
phone trouble? George will hear 
about it at morning coffee and you 
can bet he’ll be starting to correct 
it before 10 o’clock. Is there a hint 
that a new business or industry is 
interested in Auburn? George will 
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soon be assessing the telephone 
needs of such a firm and planning 
possible steps to meet the need. Is 
there a building project which 
might threaten telephone service? 
George will shortly have some 
Company representative on the 
scene advising the project foreman 
how to avoid damaging telephone 
property. 

The guys who have morning 
coffee at the drive-in are aware of 
practically everything that goes on 
in Auburn—and there’s a lot going 
on. Auburn has been churning with 
activity for much of the 100 years 
people have been living there. 

The county-seat town of 3,600, 
located near the center of Nemaha 
County, is served by Highways U.S. 
73-75 and 136, two railroads, a bus 
line and four trucklines. Barge 
shipping is available just nine miles 

(continued next page) 
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Betty Bohling shows award. 


to the east, at Brownville. 

T IS THE site of the G&S Manu- 

facturing Company, which makes 
children’s clothing; Magnolia Met- 
als, manufacturers of bearings and 
bushings; Woodcarv Industries, 
fabricators of kitchen cabinets; and 
Auburn Machine Works, makers of 
trenching equipment. 

The town has its own Municipal 
Light Plant, Water Department, 
and a secondary sewage treatment 
plant. It is the location of the coun- 
ty hospital, a medical clinic and a 
Good Samaritan Center. It’s a town 
of good schools, pleasant neighbor- 
hoods and active civic groups. 


Manager Eggleston, left, talks with businessmen. 


Auburn has a unique history be- 
cause it was formed in 1882 by con- 
solidating two older towns, Sheri- 
dan and Calvert. Sheridan was sur- 
veyed along the historical Brown- 
ville-Beatrice trail in October of 
1868. Calvert was platted a mile 
southwest of Sheridan in 1881 and 
grew rapidly. The two towns were 
consolidated in an effort, successful 
in 1885, to draw the county seat 
away from Brownville. 

Railroads were responsible for 
Auburn’s rapid growth in the 1880s 
and today the nuclear power sta- 
tion under construction at nearby 
Brownville is again contributing to 
the town’s growth. 

But these are not the only fac- 
tors influencing the economic 
growth of the area. A group of Au- 
burnites have actively worked at 
attracting industry. Three of them 
talked at length about the town. 


Flere Newspaperman John 

Sanders, who has been working 
with industrial development for 
years, pushed himself away from 
his typewriter and leaned back in 
his chair to talk. 

“Along about 1960 we started to 
make our move. We kind of got co- 
ordinated then,” he recalled. John 
was Vice President of the Auburn 
Chamber of Commerce at the time. 

“We got started with the hos- 
pital and that seemed to get us off 
dead center,” he said. “After that, 
we hired a manager for the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and organized an 


Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion.” This group bought an indus- 
trial site and attracted Magnolia 
Metals from New Jersey. Then it 
got Woodcarv, a division of Nu- 
tone. 

“We were the first community 
in the state to use Industrial De- 
velopment bonds, the first to use 
a second issue of the bonds and also 
the first to use a third issue,” Sand- 
ers said. 

The group also promoted the es- 
tablishment of the Good Samaritan 
Center, which started with a 78- 
bed capacity and has been ex- 
panded to 140 beds. 

A school bond issue was passed 
and three school units built. The 
town annexed 60 acres for a badly 
needed residential section. 

“We still have growing pains,” 
mused the editor. “So many people 
are not able to find homes.” 


‘Gace leaders are working on this. 

The Housing Authority has built 
78 apartments. Several private con- 
tractors are building homes. 

The town is also working on a 
project to provide additional water, 
which will be completed in a couple 
of years. 

What are some of the communi- 
ty goals? Sanders says that the 
Planning Commission is now in the 
process of pinning down capital 
construction requirements for the 
next 15 to 20 years. “We’re trying 
to plan so we can meet our needs 
under the best economic situation,” 


The Auburn Telephone Exchange building. 
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Auburn Wire Chief Wheatcraft. 


he said. An effort is being made to 
coordinate between government 
subdivisions. Sanders also pointed 
to the downtown improvement pro- 
gram. “Enthusiasm has been ex- 
ceptional,” he said. 

Mayor Ervin Schneider hung up 
the phone and stepped from his 
office into the showroom of his 
tire and rubber store. “We’re 
unique in that most of our streets 
are paved,” he declared proudly. 
“Only 17 blocks are not paved.” 

“We have a brand new fire 
building and we’ve upgraded the 
police department with new com- 
munications equipment and two 
new police cars. We’ve re-done the 
city hall.” 

Other improvements include an- 
nexation of 150 feet to the perime- 
ter of the city, reworking of the city 
codes and drawing up of a compre- 
hensive zoning plan. 


‘NCHNEIDER SEES a great future 
\ for the town. a 
“We’re right between Omaha 
and Kansas City on the Interstate 
which will go through and only a 


few miles from river traffic.” He’s 
sure this will bring more growth. 


Betty Bohling, Auburn Chamber 
of Commerce Secretary swung her 
feet out from behind her typewriter 
desk and began gathering up litera- 
ture on Auburn as she talked about 
a full schedule of Chamber activi- 
ties. 


Included on the project list are 
such things as Chamber-sponsored 
evening classes, establishment of a 
trailer park for vacationers, build- 
ing of a mini-park on the south side 
of town, and a whole list of promo- 
tional projects such as dinners, bar- 
becues, a Salesman Smoker, Tourist 
Arrest Day and so forth. 

The Chamber now has plans for 
a new brochure and is preparing to 
compete in the Community Im- 
provement Program. 

Auburn, with its central location 
coupled with a vigorous business 
community, enjoys a large trade 
area. The Auburn Area of the Tele- 
phone Company extends beyond 
the county borders. Manager Eg- 
gleston and Wire Chief Erman 
Wheatcraft supervise telephone fa- 
cilities at Brock, Brownville, John- 
son, Nemaha, and Peru. Under Mr. 
Eggleston’s supervision, Robert 
Berggren manages Company affairs 
at Humboldt and Dawson. 

i eae HAVE been telephones in 

Auburn since the 1890s when 
the Bell Telephone system installed 
long distance lines. By 1904 there 
were only nine telephone customers 
in the town and early records indi- 
cate that there was a long distance 
switchboard, but no provision for 
local telephone service. 

In 1906, George E. Codington 
organized the first Independent 
telephone company in Auburn and 
within a year his company had over 
800 local subscribers. In 1912, LT&T 
bought the properties of the Bell 
Company in the entire southeastern 
Nebraska area, including Auburn, 
but promptly sold the Auburn fa- 
cilities to Codington’s company. 

LT&T purchased the Auburn 
Telephone Company, including ex- 
changes at Auburn, Brock, Brown- 
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ville, Johnson, Nemaha and Howe 
in 1919 and named Mr. Codington 
Manager. 

In 1959, LT&T converted the 
manual telephone system at Au- 
burn to a dial exchange, located in 
a new building. 

Today, LT&T has 4,287 accounts 
in the Auburn area, 2,023 of which 
are in Auburn. There are 6,202 tele- 
phones in the Auburn area, 2,962 
of them in Auburn. TV Transmis- 
sion, Inc., an LT&T subsidiary, has 
1,092 customer connections and pro- 
vides programming on 11 television 
channels. 

1 esac population 1,171, is 
located in adjoining Richardson 
County and is the biggest town, 
other than Auburn, in the Auburn 
area. Located six miles west of U.S. 
(contnued next page) 


Auburn Area: 


(continued from page 11) 


TOP; Humboldt Mayor Lewis. 
BOTTOM: LT&T Manager Berggren. 
RIGHT: Production Credit Association build- 
ing. 


Highway 75 on State Highway 105, 
the town is an agricultural center. 
Its major industry is the O. A. 
Cooper Milling Company. 

First settlers arrived in the area 
in 1857, but the town wasn’t platted 
until 1868. It was incorporated in 
1873 and will be observing its Cen- 
tennial this year. 

The town also has a group of 
businessmen who work at improv- 
ing their community. One of them 
is LT&T Exchange Manager Robert 
Berggren. 

Bob turned away from inspect- 
ing some material stored in the 
garage to talk about his town. A 
member of the Community Im- 
provement Committee of the 
Chamber of Commerce, he talked 
enthusiastically about progress. 
The Chamber is working hard 
towards improving roads and main- 
taining good relations with farmers. 

It was instrumental in the recent 
rennovation of the local Recreation 
Center and is working on improve- 
ment of the business district. A new 
business complete with new build- 
ing is the Production Credit Associ- 
ation. 
| AYOR PAUL LEWIS leaned on 

the counter of his farm imple- 
ment store and talked about local 
achievements. 
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“Our main effort has been street 
improvement. We’ve put in 20 
blocks of pavement—six-inch con- 
crete—and we are creating another 
20 block district right now,” he 
said. “We're talking real seriously 
of laying sewers on the east side 
to open up our town that direction 
and of laying them on the west 
side a year later.” The town now 
has a first stage sewage treatment 
plant. 

The mayor is proud of the town’s 
modern land-fill disposal area. 

There are plans to improve the 
city park by building a tennis court, 
blacktopping roads, and installing 
a shuffleboard and new play equip- 
ment. 

Humboldt has had telephones 
since 1898, when the Humboldt 
Telephone Company was organized. 
One of the first directors, A. H. 
Fellers, wanted to install a dial sys- 
tem, but this type of service was 
practically untried and the com- 
pany decided to put in a manual 
switchboard. 


1904, THE City Mutual Tele- 

phone Company was organized 
and purchased the properties of its 
predecessor. In 1916 there were 433 
telephone subscribers and the com- 
pany also switched calls for 80 tele- 
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phone Company and for 115 tele- 
phones of the Speicer Mutual Tele- 
phone Company. 

In 1917, the Lincoln Telephone 
and Telegraph Company purchased 
the Humboldt Company. The pres- 
ent telephone building was com- 
pleted and the exchange converted 
to dial in 1949. 

Today, LT&T serves 870 ac- 
counts and 1,191 telephones at 
Humboldt. TV Transmission, Inc., 
has 377 cable televison customers. 

Other major towns in the Au- 
burn area are Brownville and Peru. 
Brownville was first settled in 1854. 
A tourist attraction, it is also the 
site of a nuclear power plant which 
boosts the economy of the area. 

Peru is the site of Peru State 
College, the oldest state-supported 
institution of higher learning in 
Nebraska. The school is also an im- 
portant part of the economy of the 


area. 


A® THE AUBURN area has grown 
and developed, LT&T has im- 
proved communications service. 
Manager Eggleston noted that rec- 
ent improvements have been the 
addition of 12 toll circuits between 
Auburn and Nebraska City. 

“We just switched the Johnson 
exchange to a new switchboard 


equipped with frequency ringing 
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for rural customers. This improve- 
ment provides for growth at John- 
son. We also established 1 and 4 
party service at Brownville,” he 
added. 

The citizens in the Auburn area, 
encouraged by past progress, are 
facing the challenges of the future 
with energy and enthusiasm. LT&T 
is working hard to contribute to 
that progress and anticipates that 
the Auburn area will continue to 
be a thriving and important part of 
our territory. 
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TOP: Peru College campus. 


BOTTOM: Cooper Cattle Research facility. 
LEFT: East side of Humboldt business section. 


Co-op: It Gives Service 


F CO-OP were a bank or a savings and loan com- 

pany, it might be offering popcorn poppers, blend- 
ers, blankets or some other item to those who open 
accounts or make big deposits. But the Telephone 
Employes Co-operative Credit Association is not a 
bank or a savings and loan company. 

So instead of offering premiums in the way of 
merchandise to savers, Co-op last year paid a “pa- 
tronage dividend” to borrowers. Each borrower got 
back 7% of the interest he paid, except on single pay- 
ment or real estate loans. 

Not that Co-op has neglected depositors. It hasn’t. 
Last year it paid 6% on both deposits and shares. 

Although Co-op handles savings accounts and 
makes loans, and although it is regulated by the State 
Banking Department, it isn’t really a bank or a sav- 
ings and loan company. Special laws and regulations 
apply to the organization. 

One of the special regulations is that only employ- 
ees or retirees of LT&T and its subsidiaries can be- 
long to Co-op. Another is that Co-op can charge no 
more than 9% true annual interest on loans. 

This gives Co-op a different outlook and purpose 
than that of an ordinary financial institution. It aims 
to help telephone employees help each other. 

Right now Co-op is suffering—somehow this 
doesn’t seem like the right word—from an embarrass- 
ment of riches. Only about 58% of its $2,342,181 in 
assets is invested in loans to members. Over $900,000 
is invested in things like U.S. Government securities, 
preferred stocks and trust certificates. 

Co-op officers have often pointed out that Co-op’s 
purpose is to serve its members; that it is not in- 
tended to be an “investment club” but that its goal 
is to put member-depositors’ money to work by lend- 
ing it to member-borrowers. 

Co-op officers would like to see more of the mem- 
bers’ assets invested in loans to other members. But 
the amount of money in deposits and shares increased 
more than the amount of money in loans last year. 

Total deposits climbed by $265,712 and shares 
by $38,540 for a total of $304,252. Loans increased only 
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At annual meeting, 
from left to right 
were: D. L. Piersol, 
R. L. Tyler, R. B. 
Hobson, R. E. 
White, J. C. Van- 
derslice, J. J. Cald- 
well and Weldon 
Duer. 
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by $145,214. Which leads Co-op officers to wonder if 
members fully understand the advantage of borrow- 
ing through Co-op. 

While it may be easier to arrange financing 
through a store than through Co-op, it would be hard 
to find an easier way of repaying the loan than 
through Co-op’s automatic payroll deduction. 

Department stores make it easy to put merchan- 
dise on a revolving charge account. You do it right 
when you make the purchase. To borrow money from 
Co-op for such a purchase requires a separate step. 
You have to apply for a loan from the Association. 

When it comes to paying back the loan from 4 
department store, you get a bill and have to send 
or take payment to the store. With Co-op, the pay- 
ment is automatically taken from your paycheck. You 
can’t overlook or forget to pay the obligation. Even 
if more than one loan for more than one purpose is 
involved, it’s all done for you. 

Maybe that’s why some employees have turned 
to Co-op for a loan to consolidate other debts. They 
borrow enough money from Co-op to pay off several! 
loans through other sources, lumping their obliga- 
tions together and paying them off by payroll de- 
duction. 

Co-op officers certainly don’t believe in borrow- 
ing just to be borrowing, but they hope that whe? 
LT&T employees do have a reason to borrow that 
they will investigate Co-op’s loans. 

This can be done in person at the Co-op officé 
in Room 524 of the General Office Building in Linc- 
coln. Loans can also often be arranged by mail of 
through a combination of mail and telephone calls. 

To get a loan from Co-op you must be a membe?: 
To become a member, you must have been a regulal 
employee of LT&T or a subsidiary for 60 days. You 
must also pay a membership fee of 25 cents and 
purchase a $10 share in the organization. There aré 
now about 1,435 members of Co-op. 

There’s another requirement which you don’t find 
everywhere you apply for a loan. You have to have 


New President R. L. 
Tyler, Retiring Pres- 
ident R. B. Hobson 
and Secretary J. C. 
Vanderslice. 


This is a little more lenient than the requirement 
for depositing money in a Co-op account. You have 
to buy a $10 share for each $100 deposited. 

If you have started a savings account at Co-op 
you may already have enough on deposit to meet the 
share requirements for the loan you want. 

Most common type of loan for Co-op is the regular 
loan for not more than three years and repaid by 
payroll deduction from 24 paychecks a year. This 
is the type of loan most often used to buy cars, 
appliances, furniture, recreational equipment and 
similar things. 

Co-op also offers real estate loans, FHA Home 
Improvement Loans and FHA Mobile Home Loans, 
all of which can be for longer periods of time. Less 
used types are demand and time loans and insurance 
and savings loans. 

At the end of last year, Co-op had 1,320 loans in 
force, an increase of 103 over the previous year. 
Nearly half of these were secured loans — loans 
backed up by security of some type. The other half 
were smaller loans, unsecured. The borrowers’ signed 
promise to pay them back is all that is required. 

Co-op’s by-laws provide that any loan of over 
$500 must be secured. Often smaller loans are also 
secured by a chattel mortgage, but they can also be 
made on the signature of the member in some cases. 

Telephone people have already discovered that 
Co-op is a good place to deposit money. They have 
a little over two million dollars in Co-op deposits 
and shares. 

Co-op officers hope that more LT&Ters will find 
that Co-op is a good place to borrow money when 
they need it. 


@® ELECTED Co-op Directors at the annual 
meeting of the organization this year were: 
Joe Adamson, Ernest Barney, Jack Caldwell, 
Claude Clary, Weldon Duer, Dennis Heid- 
brink, Dean Hobson, Richard Hobson, Rex 
King, Evelyn Koch, Donald Piersol, Jerry 
Salber, Robert Tyler, James Vanderslice, and 
Roger Weber. 

Officers, elected by the directors, are: 
Robert Tyler, President 
Jack Caldwell, Vice President 
Donald Piersol, Treasurer 
Jim Vanderslice, Secretary 


Welton Grant Retires 


@ WELTON Grant cleared off his desk and closed 
it up for the last time January 12, taking retirement 
about 9 months earlier than he would have been re- 
quired to do. 

Welton came to LT&T March 14, 1934 as a Ware- 
houseman in Supply and he has filled a variety of 
jobs. He’s been a Blacksmith’s Helper, a Blacksmith, 
Shopman, Combinationman, Tool Repairman, and 
Warehouseman. In 1961 he became Warehouse Fore- 
man and in 1968 Warehouse Supervisor, a job he held 
until retirement. Except for about 342 years he spent 
in Beatrice as a Combinationman, all of his service 
has been in Lincoln. 

Welton spent the first couple of weeks of his 
retirement at home in Lincoln and one of his first 
projects was building a birdhouse. “I’ve got a lot of 
hobbies to pursue,” he said. “The wife and I are going 
to take up golf.” 

After a couple of weeks at home, he and Mrs. 
Grant took off on a trip to California and Texas to 
visit a couple of Mrs. Grant’s sisters. 

Retirement has made some changes in Grant’s 
life. He still has his alarm clock, but he doesn’t set 
it. Instead, he stays in bed long enough to hear the 
8 o'clock news. But he still gets out and exercises. 

“T’ve been walking for years and | get up in the 
morning and take a walk and then have a leisurely 
breakfast.” 

It sounds like Welton has organized an active and 
enjoyable retirement. 
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Welton Grant and Martin house. 
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Retired Treasurer 
H. W. Potter Passes 


~ OP et ees >. 


|E baccioeasecs W. POTTER, retired Secretary-Treas- 


urer of LT&T died Friday, February 16. He was 
83 years old. 


Mr. Potter retired as Secretary-Treasurer the last 
of December in 1954, but he continued to serve as a 
Director until March 22, 1967, when he was named 
Director Emeritus. 

He came to LT&T December 1, 1929 as assistant to 
Calvin P. Russell, then Secretary-Treasurer. Three 
years later Mr. Potter assumed the duties of Treas- 
urer and Assistant Secretary and he took over the 
responsibilities of Secretary when Mr. Russell retired 
in 1934. 


His introduction to the Company came at a time 
when the nation was entering a major depression. 
Economic conditions were frightening and the im- 
mediate outlook gloomy. His appointment as Treas- 
urer came at the approximate low point of the de- 
pression. Thus he had a highly important part in 
helping guide the Company through very trying 
years. 

Mr. Potter’s study of finance was a lifetime 
project and his knowledge was put to constant use 
over the quarter of a century that he was active 
in LT&T. 

After his retirement, Mr. Potter retained an active 
interest in the Company and for many years came 
to the General Offices almost daily. He became a 
familiar figure even to employees who were hired 
after he retired as Treasurer. 

Mr. Potter also continued to be actively interested 
in the world about him and in financial matters. 
At the time of his retirement he embarked “on an 


extensive cruise and tour of South America. In recent 


years, he and Mrs. Potter had been living quietly 
in Gateway Manor in Lincoln. 

For several years there have been some signs that 
Mr. Potter’s health was failing, but he resisted 
making any concessions to infirmity and continued 
to make frequent trips downtown well past his 80th 
birthday. 

His death brings the loss of one of the important 
figures in the growth of our Company. 

Funeral services took place Monday, February 19 
at Roper and Sons Mortuary in Lincoln. 


Plant Changes Announced 


(> 
Birdsley Singleton Culver 
@ A SERIES OF shifts in Plant personnel in our 
territory has been announced by C. E. Connors, Gen- 
era] Plant Superintendent. 


William M. Birdsley, who has been Installer-Re- 
pairman, COE, in General Plant has been transferred 
to Plattsmouth as Wire Chief. Paul F. Singleton, who 
has been Wire Chief at Plattsmouth, has been moved 
to Nebraska City, in the same capacity. Robert H. 
Culver, formerly Wire Chief at Nebraska City, has 
been transferred to Lincoln as Equipment Foreman 
in Area Plant. 

Mr. Birdsley has 20 years of service with LT&T. 
He got his first experience as a part time Warehouse- 
man in Supply in September of 1952. He became a 
full time Garage Serviceman in 1954 and has also 
served as Routineman and Switchman in Lincoln; as 
Switchman at Beatrice and Nebraska City; and as 
Installer-Repairman at Plattsmouth. He has been in 
Lincoln since 1965. 

Mr. Singleton has 17 years of net credited service. 
He started his telephone career in late 1955 as a 
Building Messenger in the Accounting Department. 
Later he worked as a Clerk in the Wire Chief’s sec- 
tion; as a Groundman in Construction; as a Splicer’s 
Helper, Splicer, Combinationman and Installer-Re- 
pairman, COE, all in Lincoln. Since May of 1970 he 
has been Wire Chief at Plattsmouth. 

Mr. Culver has 25 years of net credited service 
with the Company. He was first hired in February 
of 1947 as a part time Janitor in Lincoln and he 
later worked as a Tester in the Service Department; 
as Combinationman at Sutton; as Switchboardman 
at Superior and as Installer-Repairman, COE, at 
Hebron. Since October of 1965 he has been Wire 
Chief at Nebraska City. 
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In 25 Years Tiny Transistor Has Changed World 


@® INVENTORS are supposed to be strange people 
who putter away haphazardly in a cluttered base- 
ment, attic or garage, and who more or less accident- 
ally stumble across great discoveries. 


This may make a good story, but it’s far from the 
way the transistor was invented a little more than 25 
years ago. 

The transistor is a child of the telephone industry, 
invented in orderly and well equipped Bell Labora- 
tories. The men working on the project knew what 
they wanted to develop and they were familiar with 


Story Is Warehouse Supervisor 


@ THE APPOINTMENT of James L. Story as Ware- 
house Supervisor in the Supply Department has been 
announced by C. E. Connors, General Plant Super- 
intendent. He replaces Welton F. Grant, who has 
retired. 

Story has nearly 24 years of net credited service 
with the Company. He started work for LT&T as a 
Garage Serviceman in Supply in April of 1949. He’s 
also been a Switchman, Installer-Repairman, COE, 
and Toll Terminalman in the equipment rooms; a 
Draftsman and Engineering Assistant in Engineer- 
ing; Advanced Clerk and Senior Clerk in Supply; 
and since November of 1969 a Staff Assistant in 
Accounting. 


Walter J. Knudson Dies 


@ WALTER J. Knudson, retired from Supply, died 
Friday, February 9. He was 79 years old. 


Mr. Knudson retired from LT&T April 1, 1958, 
after a telephone career of nearly 
37 years. He was introduced to the 
Company in 1921 by a brother, 
Harry, and became one of LT&T’s 
early garage mechanics. 

In 1921 our Company was only 
a few years removed from the era 
of the horse-drawn wagon and Wal- 
ter was a pioneer in the field of 
auto repair and maintenance. For 
BS fap te La a over a quarter of a century he 
worked in our garage, then in 1948 transferred to the 
Shop to perform repair work on such things as gaso- 
line powered generators, power saws and other 
power tools. 

Upon retiring, Mr. Knudson chose to stay in Lin- 
coln, and he continued to live in the Capital City 
throughout his retirement. 

Funeral services took place Thursday, February 
15, at the Umberger-Sheaff Mortuary in Lincoln. In- 
terment was at Lincoln Memorial Park. 


basic scientific research on phenomena which might 
be applied to their goals. 

The men, William Shockley, Walter Brattain and 
John Bardeen, worked as a team. 

The work began before World War II and was 
interrupted by that conflict. Dr. Mervin J. Kelly 
started things off by directing a concentrated effort 
to replace the vacuum tube with something more 
durable, less limited and cheaper. 

Work on the project was resumed in 1945 under 
the direction of Shockley. Bardeen was the team’s 
expert in theory and Brattain the specialist in surface 
properties. 

On December 23, 1947, they were able to conduct 
a successful demonstration of the transistor, ampli- 
fying a voice signal 20 times. That first transistor 
was a point-contact device, consisting of two gold 
contacts about two thousandths of an inch apart ona 
piece of germanium wafer. 

Over the past quarter of a century, the solid state 
offspring of this tiny device have changed the way 
we live, even more than most of us realize. It’s not 
that the transistor did anything new; its the fact that 
it did it better. 

Its small size, low power requirement, and rugged- 
ness have made practical many advances. It has 
shrunk the portable radio from the size of a small 
suitcase to that of a cigarette pack. It has made possi- 
ble complex computers and space travel. 

It has also shrunk telephone central office equip- 
ment and made possible faster switching of telephone 
calls. It has made practical or economical several 
special telephone services, including touch calling. 

Invention of the transistor was no accident; it was 
planned. Over the past 25 years these solid state 
devices have proved to be exactly what inventors 
Shockley, Brattain and Bardeen were looking for. 
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Transistor has made circuit cards common. 
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Allan Behm Magdalen Heser Thomas Roller 


Mike Danaher 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln 


Fairbury 


Mary Watkins Harvey Gesch 


S. Witcofski James Jacobsen 
Nebr. City Sutton 


Beatrice Lincoln Auburn 


Ronald Beck Thelma Bitting Terry Coble 
Lincoln Beatrice Lincoln 


NOT PICTURED 
Herbert Velte 
Lincoln, 25 yrs. 
Pearl Winscot 
Lincoln, 25 yrs. 
Jack Shadley 
Lincoln, 25 yrs 
Dona Logan 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 
Donnie Burcham 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Jerry Chenoweth 
Lincoln, 5 yrs 
James thrie 
Lincoln, 5 yrs 
Judith Klein 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Paul Crozier 


Susan Duhachek 


Yvonne Reyman 
Hastings Lincoln Lincoln 
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A LEADER IN NEBRASKA 

First Successful dial exchange 
First mobile telephone service 
First operator toll dialing 

First subscriber toll dialing 

First IMTS mobile service 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


N THIS ISSUE we are publishing some of 
the experiences and reactions of men and 
women employees who are working at jobs 
previously filled by the opposite sex. Some of 
them may feel like pioneers and will probably 
be surprised to find out that the way was 
paved for them long ago. 


Bob Dalrymple, Operator in Lincoln Traffic 
Unit I, probably thinks he’s the first man to 
hold an Operator’s job in Lincoln. That’s what 
we thought, too. 


He’s not. In 1886, Herman Eiche was em- 
ployed by the old Nebraska Telephone Com- 
pany to work as night operator in Lincoln. He 
later became manager for the Bell exchange 
in the Capital City. Albert P. Hyatt worked as 
an Operator in 1891. 


Aletha Bennett may believe that she is the 
first of LT&T’s women to be classified as a 
Switchman. But in 1917, Florence Dawson, 
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OUR COVER 

@ SHOWN on the cover is part of a 
bay of single frequency signalling 
units, solid state electronic devices 
used in toll circuits. They are one 
fifth the size of the equipment they 
replace, which was much smaller 
than the earlier vacuum tube units. 
For the story of the invention of 
the transistor 25 years ago and its 
impact, see page 17. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


who had been a Service Department Clerk, 
started work in this classification, doing rou- 
tine work and trouble hunting. 


Another story in this issue tells about the 


Auburn Exchange Area. We'll have similar 
stories about our other Areas in future issues. 
We hope they will help inform our employees 
about the people and the territory we serve. 


In doing the piece about Auburn, we inter- 


viewed Mayor Ervin Schneider. He talked 
about his town with enthusiasm and pride, but 
didn’t breathe a word about a big piece of news 
concerning him personally. 


A few days later he announced his resigna- 


tion as Mayor because of changes in his busi- 
ness responsibilities. His comments about the 
town, its progress and its future are still 
authoratative. 


We’re looking forward to talking to other 


Mayors and leaders in the other Area points in 
our territory. 
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Tyler Ryan Stricken 
Suddenly The Morning 


Of Monday, May 21 


YLER RYAN, Vice President, Operations, of 
LT&T, died on Monday morning, May 21. 


Mr. Ryan had been Vice President of LT&T since 
September 1, 1967. He had 39 years of service with 
the Company. 


Tyler was known not only by those in our Com- 
pany, but also throughout the telephone industry. 
His contacts with other telephone companies and 
executives were many and widespread. He knew and 
worked with men of the giant Bell system and the 
large General organization as well as those of tiny 
Independent Companies. 


T. C. Woods, Jr., President of LT&T, stated: ‘“‘The 
U.S. Telephone Industry has not only lost a valued 
friend, but a man who contributed greatly to the 
industry’s skyrocketing growth in recent history.” 


Mr. Ryan recently completed a year as President 
of the United States Independent Telephone Associ- 
ation—a year in which he put emphasis on the publi- 
cizing of the telephone industry’s need for adequate 
earnings. He traveled the country carrying this mes- 
sage to many locations and encouraging telephone 
companies and their personnel to also state this need. 
He had also been a member of the Board and of the 
Executive Committee and a Third Vice President of 
the USITA. 


USITA President J. K. Galloway said upon learn- 
ing of Mr. Ryan’s death: “The Independent Tele- 
phone Association lost a great leader today. He will 
be missed by all of his associates. His dedication to 
public service in the telecommunications field has 
been most influential in strengthening the industry 
and in providing public service.” 


Mr. Ryan had been President of the Nebraska 
Telephone Association and earlier a member of the 
Board and a Vice President of that organization. He 
was also a Past President of the Frank H. Woods 
Telephone Pioneer Association. He served as a mem- 


A Friend and Leader Gone 


ber of the Advisory Committee of the Institute of 
Public Utilities. 


Tyler was a member of the Board of Directors of 
The Nebraska Grain Improvement Association; a 
Director of District II of the Nebraska Association 
of Commerce and Industry; the 1968 Lincoln Chair- 
man of the Share in Freedom Savings Bond Cam- 
paign (for which he received the Eagle Plaque); and 
a member of the Downtown Lincoln Promotion 
Council. He was a member of the Board of the Lin- 
coln Center Development Association and on the 
Lincoln Water Advisory Board. He was a Director 
and Chairman of the Aviation Committee of the Lin- 
coln Chamber of Commerce and a Board member and 
Executive Committee member of Nebraskans for 
Public Television, Inc. 


He was a former President of the Tecumseh Ki- 
wanis Club and of the Lincoln Kiwanis Club; a 
Trustee of the Lincoln Foundation and former Presi- 
dent of both the Lincoln Chapter and the State Air 
Force Association. 


A listing of the activities of the man do not give 
his full measure. Tyler was one of those men who 
approached each task with enthusiasm and in good 
humor. His smile was famous around the Company 


and so was his ability to deal with people and their 
problems. 


He was personally acquainted with hundreds of 


LT&T employees and always had a cheerful greeting 
for them. 


His rise in the Company came gradually. 


Tyler started work with LT&T on his 25th birth- 
day, May 9, 1934. He had graduated from Lincoln 
High School in 1927 and earned a Bachelor of Science 
degree from the University of Nebraska in 1931. 


His first job with the Company was as a Salesman 
in Lincoln. In February of 1936 he moved to David 
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City as an Area Clerk, starting a chain of promotions 
and moves which took him to many points in our 
territory. During the next decade he got assignments 
as Exchange Manager at Milford and Humboldt; as 
Assistant Area Manager at Seward; as Area Manager 
at Wilber, Auburn and Tecumseh and as District 
Clerk at Beatrice. 


He was absent from LT&T from 1944 to 1945 when 
he served with the Signal Corps. 


After nine years at Tecumseh as Area Manager, 
in 1955 he returned to Lincoln as a Commercial Engi- 
neer. In 1958 he moved back to the territory as West- 
ern District Manager in Hastings, returning the next 
year to Lincoln as General Commercial Supervisor. 
He became General Traffic Superintendent and Per- 
sonnel Director in 1966 and Vice President in Charge 
of Operations in 1967. 


During Mr. Ryan’s tenure as Vice President, 
LT&T’s telephones in service have grown from about 
190,000 to over 243,000—with prospects of reaching 
a quarter of a million this year. 


In those five and a half years there have been 
many steps of progress and growth in LT&T. For 
example, TV Transmission, Inc., a subsidiary, was 
brought from infancy to a facility which serves 
13 communities; record growth in telephone sales 
was established; Centrex telephone service was put 
into use; the Company’s first electronic exchange 
was established; the Capitol Telephone Company 
was acquired; and a new building at 401 South 21st 
was completed and occupied. 


Social changes also affected our Company during 
the years of Mr. Ryan’s Vice Presidency. The Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Act went into force. 
Equal opportunity laws and affirmative action re- 
quirements made it necessary for our Company to 
adapt. Consumerism became an active movement. 


Mr. Ryan guided LT&T as the Company’s man- 
agement developed programs and took steps to meet 
these challenges. 


Those who knew him associated with Tyler the 
characteristics of energy, enthusiasm and decisive- 
ness. He always seemed to be cheerful and in good 
health. 


His sudden passing came as a terrible shock to all. 


Funeral services took place May 23 at Holy Trin- 
ity Episcopal Church in Lincoln. Burial was at 
Wyuka Cemetery. 


Survivors include his wife, Beth; two sons, Robert 
of Columbus, Ohio; and David of New York City; and 
a daughter, Mrs. Elizabeth Conley of Lincoln. 


Tyler Ryan has left a mark on our Company that 
will never be lost. He has helped mold its character 
and success. His capabilities will be missed, but even 
more so will be his personal warmth and friendliness. 


He has also left an impression on the telephone 
industry. In the words of Admiral William C. Mott, 
Executive Vice President of the USITA: “He was 
greatly loved, admired and respected in our industry, 
but his reach to his fellow humans went far beyond 
us. His interest, his curiosity, his belief in his fellow 
man was catholic and ail-encompassing. All he 
touched will miss him and be bettered for his pres- 
ence amongst us.” 
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March 1 - April 15 


Service 
Anniversaries 


adele Pia Mildred Tucker 
Lincoln Nebr. City 


Eunice Bayliff Otis Clark Ruth Corter Mary Goracke H. Robinette 
Lincoln Lincoln Beatrice Beatrice Lincoln 


+ 20 
4. i. Years 


7 Xx 


V. P. Spears John eames Lowell Keedy B. Livingston Lorry Davis 
Lincoln York Tecumseh Lincoln Lincoln 


Harry Hill Mary Swigerd Gus Warholoski W. Stephenson C. Wehenkel 
Seward Lincoln David City Lincoln Seward 


NOT PICTURED 


June Schessler 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


Philip Miller 
Lincoln, 15 yrs. 


Kathy Sullivan 
Lincoln, 10 yrs. 


Diann Hobson 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Lucille Rath 
| Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
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Py a, || Marilyn Roumpf 


Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Marvin Barry Wm. Doeschot, Jr. Pat Griffith Ruth Ross Dorothy Smith 
Lincoln Wahoo Hastings Hastings Lincoln 
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Public Telephones: 
A Complex Operation 


T’S TOO informal to be called a 

ritual, but it happens every 
workday morning on the second 
floor of the 401 South 21st Building. 
George Hunt, Mail Room and Coin 
Collection Supervisor, unlocks the 
door to a room, walks to the corner 
of that room and unlocks another 
door. Then he opens a safe in the 
closet-like storage space and pulls 
out a number of large metal cans. 
He carries them out and hoists 
them onto a work table. 

Two Accounting Department 
employees begin to open the con- 
tainers, removing sturdy metal 
boxes from them and_ snipping 
metal seals on the boxes. They pour 
a clattering, silvery flood of metal 
coins into a separating and count- 
ing machine. 

This small mountain of metal 
money is the daily collection from 
part of 2,275 coin telephones LT&T 
has in service. 

How the money reaches this 
point is a story of complex organi- 
zation and planning. It involves di- 
rectly or indirectly the Commer- 
cial, Traffic, Plant and Accounting 
Departments. 

Of course no pay phone is 
emptied every day. The emptying 
schedule varies somewhat accord- 
ing to location. 

In Lincoln, one full-time coin 
collector, Harold “Bill” Dovel, has 
21 routes. One takes him out to 
nearby towns and one is a night 
run to pay phones in business es- 


Downtown Phone Booth. 
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tablishments not open in the day- 
time. 

George Hunt, leaned back in his 
swivel chair, his hands playing with 
a metal seal used on the coin boxes. 
He explained the collection proce- 
dure. From time to time he turned 
to a drawer or a file to get informa- 
tion or show samples of forms. 


“We've got a lot of routes set up 
on a more frequent basis. If we 
have a phone that is filling up on 
us, we set up for a double collection 
and we also have one extra route 
that we collect every week.” It has 
only 6 or 7 phones on it, but they 
are busy ones. 


There are 1,153 pay phones in 
Lincoln and in nearby tributary 
towns. No one person could remem- 
ber where all of them are, so the 
coin collector has a deck of cards 
for each route, similar to a paper 
boy’s. 

It takes from six to seven hours 
for Collector Dovel to complete a 
route. 

Dovel starts his collecting equip- 
ped with the deck of cards for that 
route. He may also have a list 
of special collections. 

His truck has been stocked with 
enough cases of empty coin boxes 
for his route. They have been pre- 
sealed and the lock on the chute 
door open and set so that it will 
snap tightly closed when the box 


(continued next page) 


Public 


Collector Dovel approaches booth... 
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He removes coin box .. . 
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and puts it in his bag. 


Telephones 


(Continued from page 5) 


f ja -. is first inserted, then removed 


from a pay phone. 

At each pay phone, Dovel un- 
locks the phone casing, removes 
the full coin box and replaces it 
with an empty. He places each full 
box in a case containing nine boxes. 
By the time he is finished he has 


a rack of loaded cases. 


At the end of his run the coins 
are unloaded and the truck re- 
stocked with empty cases. 

Dovel talked freely about his 
work. When the photographer 
showed up to take his picture he 
commented about the route that 
day: 

“This one’s a bearcat. With the 
city traffic, there’s no parking.” 

In towns outside Lincoln collec- 
tions are handled by employees as 
a part of other duties. Coin boxes 
are gathered into cases and sent to 
Accounting by truck or carried in 
by LT&T employees who have to 
travel to Lincoln on other business. 

As in Lincoln, pay phones in 
other exchanges are collected on a 
schedule which depends on how 
heavily they are used. 

The coins arrive in volume and 
amount to a considerable sum. 

Such a quantity of cash requires 
precautions. The measures start 
with the coin collector, who uses 
a specially equipped truck. Special 
locks and some devices such as a 


burglar alarm siren are designed to 
give a thief a bad time. 

Back at the 401 Building the 
counting room and coin storage 
room are kept locked by a key 
under Hunt’s direct control. 

Two employees are assigned, in 
rotation, to handle the counting. By 
noon each day coins are sorted, 
sacked and hauled to the ‘bank in 
an armored truck. 

Coin counting is done behind a 
locked door in a goldfish bowl at- 
mosphere created by a large win- 
dow through which the operation is 
observed easily. 

Each coin box is identified by a 
piece of masking tape on which the 
collector has noted the number of 
the phone from which it was re- 
moved. A pay station collection 
card is inside the coin box. Records 
are kept of the collections from 
each. If there is a deviation from 
normal an investigation is made. 

As they swing into action, one 
worker quickly opens cases, snips 
the seals on boxes and the other 
prepares to count and sack. A ma- 
chine separates nickels, dimes and 
quarters and sends them down 
chutes into separate bags. 

Occasionally foreign objects, 
such as washers or non-American 
coins, will show up in the collect- 


ions and are hand picked from the 
pile. 

It takes more than local calls to 
account for all the money which 
pours through the slots of our pay 
phones. Many of the calls are toll 
calls and the Traffic Department 
has a role there. An operator must 
complete long distance calls from 
pay phones and collect the money. 


Obviously the operators can’t 
see what the customer puts into the 
phone, but they can add up the 
amount by recognizing the tones 
tripped by the coins as they slide 
down the coin slot. Quarters make 
a distinctive bong sound. Nickels 
make a tinkling sound and dimes 
make two of the sounds a nickel 
makes. 

After the money is deposited in 
the phone it can be returned to the 
customer if the call is not success- 
fully completed, or can be collected 
into the coin box if it is. The oper- 
ator does this by operating a collect 
or return key at her position. 


Not all income from pay phones 
comes through the coin slots. Some 
Jong distance calls are charged to 
credit cards, to a third number, or 
to the called number. The operator 
handles these calls much like a call 
from any other phone. 

On long distance calls that re- 
quire additional deposits, the op- 
erators collect the additional de- 


posits in amounts of two dollars at 
a time. 


Operators learn to recognize the 
Wie 


At 


Special lock is a security device. 


Dovel loads empty cases. 
sounds of the coins from a training 
tape and from actual phones instal- 
led in training rooms. A new single 
slot pay telephone soon to be used 
by LT&T will use the same tone 
for all coins—five quick beeps for 
a quarter, two for a dime and one 
for a nickel. By the time it goes 
into use, operators will be familiar 
with the sound through the train- 
ing process. 

The telephones from which the 
daily mountain of coins now come 
appear much alike. They are of two 
kinds in function, however. 

“The public telephone can be 
found on the street, at the bus de- 
pot or airport, on a mall or at a 
theater,” George Mayberry, Com- 
mercial Staff Assistant, explained. 

Public need determines where 
these phones are placed. An at- 
tempt is made to locate public 
phones in heavy traffic areas. 

They may be placed on private 
or public property and LT&T ar- 
ranges with an individual company 
or government agency where to in- 
Stall them. 

The semi-public telephone us- 
ually is found in such places as fil- 
ling stations where it is used also 
as a business phone. The person or 
business having it installed guaran- 
tees LT&T a stated monthly rate. 
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Full coin cases go in safe. 


If the phone takes in more than 
that, he gets 25 percent of the ex- 
cess and if it takes in less, he pays 
the difference. 

An advantage to the business- 
man is a listing in the telephone 
directory with the semi-public 
service. 

Pay phones aren’t placed by 
chance. 

“Marketing continually reviews 
heavy traffic areas, new businesses 
and construction,’ Mayberry said. 
“We install pay phones where they 
will be convenient for public use. 

Other elements judged in pick- 
ing aspot are visibility, traffic flow, 
availability of power for lights and 
cable for telephone circuits. 

Mayberry sometimes hears from 
customers who suggest locations for 
pay phones. 

At one time pay phones were 
painted, but a chrome finish has 
been found to be far more durable 
and equally attractive. 

A new kind of pay phone soon 
will appear, a new model with one 
coin slot instead of three and more 
resistant to vandalism and theft. 

Mayberry has a catalog showing 
varieties of phone booths. For lim- 
ited space, there is a 19-inch wall 

(continued next page) 


Public Telephones 


mount. Aluminum booths come in 
either full or half length; mounted 
on the wall or on a pedestal and are 
acoustical for noisy locations. 

For one-time or annual events 
the company makes special ar- 
rangements. LT&T has a trailer 
mounted unit containing six pay 
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Gary Roller carries backpack. 


Jenkins polishes glass. 


phones and dubbed the Six Pack 
by those who work with it. This 
can be set up at places like fairs, 
expositions and swim meets. 


For example, special use of it is 
made during the annual Nebraska 
State Fair. Several older booths 
have been reconditioned and re- 
served for use there. They are stor- 
ed during the year and, when fair 
time approaches, are placed and 
activated. 

There is more to pay phones 
than installation and collection. The 
booths and the phones have to be 
maintained. 

As the coin collector makes his 
rounds, he looks over each pay 
phone, notes broken glass, burned 
out lights, damage to the instru- 
ment or unusually dirty conditions 
and reports these for correction. He 
also replaces missing or mutilated 
phone books. 

The main cleanup work in Lin- 
coln is done by two men, one part- 
time. Larry Jenkins is the full-time 
booth maintenance man and Gary 
Roller is the part-timer. 

They say the most common 
faults they find are missing direc- 
tories, broken windows and burned 
out lights. They replace directories 
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and lights and clean the phones, 
checking for proper function. They 
also clear snow and cut weeds in 
some locations. If they find a phone 
to be out of order they report it to 
the service department and Fore- 
man Lyle Higgins dispatches a 
Combinationman to fix it. 


Gary handles his part of the 
maintenance on foot, taking the 
downtown area where parking is a 
problem. He carries a kit of tools 
in a backpack. He has two direc- 
tories and if he needs more, a sup- 
ply is stored at PBX boards at sev- 
eral locations. 

It takes two weeks for the Lin- 
coln men to complete a booth clean- 
ing cycle. Ten of the more heavily 
used booths are checked every 
Monday and special trips are made 
to correct reported trouble each 
morning. 

Often the public and employees 
report trouble with pay phones. 
This helps to minimize the length 
of time a pay phone is out of order 
before being repaired. Supervisor 
Hunt says, “All employees should 
be aware of this fact and call 114 
to report booth or phone damage, 
vandalism or malfunction.” 

Public phones are exposed to the 


Paul Hartshorn repairs pay phone. 
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elements as well as to vandalism. 
Foreman Lyle Higgins estimated 
there might be about ten trouble 
calls in a day. 


Often a bent coin has jammed a 
coin slot or the phone has taken up 
the annoying habit of failing to re- 
turn coins. Sometimes a human has 
jerked off the handpiece and some- 
times the coin box is overfull. Once 
in a while a burglar has ripped 
apart a phone or taken it away en- 
tirely. 

When a coin collector or booth 
maintenance man finds a burglary, 
he reports to his supervisor who 
calls Mayberry. Mayberry takes 
whatever legal steps are necessary. 

Damage and theft are being dis- 
couraged in several ways. 

Most important in reducing dam- 
age are steps concerning mainten- 
ance of the pay phones. Mayberry 
says customers have more respect 
for attractive, well maintained 
equipment. “We are making a con- 
centrated effort to keep booths 
clean, attractive, well lighted, and 
operating properly.” Sometimes 
damage has been caused by a cus- 
tomer becoming disgruntled be- 
cause a defective phone took his 
money but didn’t give him a call. 

The four departments, Plant, 
Traffic, Commercial and Account- 
ing, work closely together on the 
coin phone system. 

The coin telephone operation at 
LT&T is an important source of rev- 
enue, but also an opportunity to 
provide a needed service. To many 
customers an outdoor pay phone is 
a friendly beacon at night, ready to 
serve in an emergency. 

The company still looks for good 
places to put pay phones, but the 
quantity of coins pouring in indi- 
cates that there are a lot of them 
in the right places now. 
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Lynn opens boxes . . . Mary Schumann feeds counter. 
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. and records receipts. Sorter-counter gives tally. 
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Room has adequate space for expansion at later date. 
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Module in operation. Service Assistant in back. 


Call waiting panel. 
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This is a visual signal. 
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Service Assistant is conveniently placed. Chief Operator Myra Metcalf and Kathleen Graham. Loal Genrich and link panel. 
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New Traffic Section 


A Glimpse of the Future 


ae GLARE-PROOF lights, noise-muffling carpet, 
color coordinated surroundings and four-way work 
modules make a visitor wonder if he’s really found 
the new section of Lincoln’s Traffic Unit II. 

It’s the kind of atmosphere where you might look 
for expensive draperies at the windows and good fur- 
niture here and there. It reminds you of the recep- 
tion area of the office of a high-priced lawyer, archi- 
tect or accountant. 

A visitor is brought back to reality as he hears 
the muted “directory assistance” of an operator. This 
is really a working traffic unit. 

The new section of Unit II, Lincoln’s Directory 
Assistance Unit, began functioning last month. It is 
an addition to the original section, not a replacement. 
The addition is located east of the original Directory 
Assistance section, in space formerly occupied by 
Wire Chief’s. Office area for Traffic Clerks and class 
rooms separate the two sections. 


There are now 12 operator positions in the new 
section, in three modules. Twenty more positions will 
be installed later and there is room for still further 
expansion. 

Loal Genrich, Traffic Methods and Results Super- 
visor, gathered up a thick sheaf of printed practices 
and diagrams as he told about the new Directory 
Assistance positions. 


“Our way of setting up the modules is kind of 
unique,” he said. “It provides more privacy, reduces 
sidetones (overhearing of other operators’ conversa- 
tions), and allows the operator to work with greater 
ease and convenience.” 


Each of the four operators in a module is sepa- 
rated from the others. The old Directory Assistance 
book, listing all of the numbers in the area covered 
by the unit, has been split into two sections. 


The alphabetical manuscript most used by the op- 
erator is right in front of her. The second section of 
the book is at her side and can be reached instantly 
by swiveling her chair. 


Frequently called numbers are arranged on a 
panel located directly in front of the operator, over 
her big directory. 

When a call comes in to a position, the type of 
call is indicated on a readout display panel. The 
operator’s response varies according to the type of 
call she receives. 

The type of service to be handled by the positions 
is controlled by the Service Assistant from her con- 


sole. By pulling out certain keys, the Service Assist- 
ant can arrange for positions to receive toll, informa- 
tion or intercept calls, individually or in any com- 
bination. 


The new positions are a drastic change from the 
old all-in-a-line Directory Assistance positions. Be- 
sides giving an entirely different appearance and 
atmosphere to the work area, the arrangement is ex- 
pected to work better. 


Operators are able to handle more calls than with 
the old system. Call distribution to the new positions 
is faster than in the old system. There is sufficient 
binder space for easier handling of the massive direc- 
tory books. Also the module arrangement minimizes 
distraction. 


The new addition is planned so that different 
classes of service can be transferred to it. Or it can 
be set to take a certain percentage of the entire load 
of calls coming in to Lincoln Directory Assistance. 


“We can divide the load so as to provide the best 
service to our customers,” Genrich commented. The 
new section is being staffed from 8 to 5 weekdays. 
During less busy hours, the traffic load can be han- 
dled satisfactorily by the old section alone. 

Plans for expansion of the new section are flexi- 
ble. Already, additional positions have been ordered. 
Provision has been made for another Service Assist- 
ant’s position. 

Some things about the new section are familiar. 
The Operators and Service Assistants go about their 
jobs with the same air of quiet efficiency. The mur- 
mur of operators’ voices as they handle calls has the 
same pleasant, almost musical sound. 

And there is a very familiar call—waiting panel 
mounted near the ceiling on a pillar. Lights on this 
device indicate the backlog of calls coming in. 

Some things aren’t at all familiar. T'wo decorative 
plastic knobs on the corner posts of one module are 
hardly noticeable. These are Service Assistants divi- 
sional-visual signals and when lit indicate a need for 
S.A. assistance. An audio signal at the S.A. desk also 
operates when the S.A. trunk is accessed by the op- 
erator. 

The new section of Unit II hints at work sur- 
roundings to come in the future. It foretells further 
moves to soften the factory-like appearance of traffic 
units and to make it easier for operators to serve our 
customers. 
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$2,000 Suggestion 
Award to Canarsky 


Oe A YEAR ago E. P. “Red” Canarsky was doing 
some testing of the toll register sender in the toll 
equipment room. 

“There’s got to be a better way to do this,” he told 
himself. He began to think about it and he worked out 
a device that would automatically routine the sender 
and do a better job of it than a human. 

He sent in the idea through the Suggestion Pro- 
gram and as a result earned the biggest suggestion 
award ever made by LT&T. The presentation of the 
award was made at a luncheon, March 30, by Presi- 
dent Thomas C. Woods, Jr. Attending were Vice 
President Tyler Ryan, Personnel Director and Assist- 
ant to the Vice President J. E. Geist, General Plant 
Superintendent C. E. Connors, Area Plant Supervisor 
J. W. Cruickshank, C.O.E. Supervisor W. E. Berk- 
land, Personnel Supervisor Neal Westphal, and mem- 
bers of the Suggestion Committee. 

When Mr. Woods handed him a check and an- 
nounced that the award was for $2,000, Mr. Canarsky 


Getting Idea First Step 
In Making Suggestion 


(Peete G IDEAS is one thing. Discarding 

the bad ones and perfecting the good ones 
is another. Turning a good idea into a careful- 
ly developed and stated suggestion and get- 
ting it into the hands of somebody who can 
apply it is still another. 


That’s where the LT&T Suggestion Plan 
comes in. It provides a way for employees to 
have their ideas impartially considered and, 
if found worthy, put into use. 


First step in the process is to pick up a 
Suggestion Form. These are provided at each 
Company bulletin board. 


The next step is to read the directions on 
the back of the form and then fill it out. If 
more space is needed than is provided on the 
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‘I’m overwhelmed,” Mr. Canarsky tells Mr. Woods. 


was motionless for a moment, then broke into a wide 
grin and declared, “I’m overwhelmed.” 


It was in February of 1972 that Mr. Canarsky sub- 
mitted his idea to the Suggestion Committee. He 
pondered the problem, then set to work building a 
model. His suggestion was held pending while he 
worked. Building the model took about three months, 
he estimates. He worked from a rough plan which 


took him two days to copy in a form useable by 
others. 


After his working model was complete, the Sug- 
gestion Committee studied it and figured it will save 
LT&T approximately $6,500 annually for the next 
several years and do the testing better and more 
quickly than has been done. 


Mr. Canarsky commented, “It takes equipment to 
test equipment. It takes people to fix equipment, but 
people don’t test equipment very well.” 


The toll register sender routiner, which is the 
name the Suggestion Committee tacked to Canarsky’s 
machine, uses a 45 rotary switch, four relays, a push- 
button switch, 19 wafer snap switches, two potentio- 
meters and other miscellaneous items. Cost of the 
materials was about $450. 


form, additional pages can be attached. In 


some cases drawings, pictures or charts should 
also be attached. 


The suggestion should be sent to the Sug- 
gestion Committee, Room 109 M, 15th & M 
Building, Lincoln. 


There is a space on the suggestion form 
for the employee’s name and department, but 
this isn’t made known to the Suggestion Com- 


mittee until after the idea has been accepted 
or rejected. 


The suggestion goes to Neal Westphal, 

; Chairman of the Suggestion Committee. Sec- 

retary, Margaret Small, assigns a number to 

the suggestion and re-types it, providing cop- 

ies for each committee member. Only the sug- 
gestion number identifies the suggestion. 


The Committee, composed of Bill Eckles 
and V.P. “Doc” Spears of Plant; Bob Tyler 
of Accounting; Kay Rising of Engineering; 
Jack Caldwell of Commercial and Loal Gen- 
rich of Traffic, meets and reviews each sug- 
gestion. One or more members may be as- 
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Mr. Ryan congratulates Mr. Canarsky. 


Canarsky was given no advance inkling of the size 
of his award. He listened attentively at the luncheon 
as Company officers spoke and as his device was ex- 
plained. 


Keeping him in suspense until the last moment 
was Mr. Woods, who held the check so the amount 
could not be seen as he cited Mr. Canarsky for his 
efforts to improve the Company. 


Receiving suggestion awards is an old story for 
Canarsky. Since January of 1965, when he apparently 
discovered the program, he has submitted 15 sugges- 
tions, 11 of which have received awards and two of 
which are still being investigated. 

Prior to his latest award, the highest he had re- 
ceived was $65 and the total was $260. 


Canarsky has over 20 years of service with LT&T. 
He received training in electrical work in the Army 
in the mid 1940’s and from 1946 to 1947 worked for 


the Civil Service as an Electrician in Yokohama, 
Japan. 


Before coming to LT&T in August of 1952, he 
worked for the Bancroft Telephone Company, West- 
ern Electric Company, Western Iowa Telephone Com- 
pany and Hooper Telephone Company. 


Signed to investigate the suggestion and re- 
port back. 

In the meantime, the employee submitting 
the idea is sent a letter confirming the receipt 
of the suggestion. If it is accepted, the com- 
mittee sets an award, requests a check from 
Controller Larry Connealy, and sends the 
check and a thank you letter to the employee. 
If it is rejected, the Committee sends a letter 
explaining why to the employee. 

What do committee members look for? It’s 
outlined on the back of the suggestion form. 
They seek better ways of doing things, signif- 
icant improvements. They expect a suggestion 
to do more than point out a problem; they ex- 
pect it to offer a solution. 

When suggestions are turned down, it is 
most often because they are ofa minor nature; 
because they concern a change or improve- 
ment which is automatically reviewed by the 
Company or which has already been consid- 
ered; or because the change would introduce 
problems not realized by the employee mak- 
ing the suggestion. 


Mr. Canarsky at toli register sender routiner. 

At LT&T he has held the jobs of Lineman, Com- 
binationman, Switchman, Installer-Repairman and 
Toll Terminalman in Lincoln and Wahoo. 

What will he do with his award money? 

He hasn’t said for sure, but he’s an enthusiastic 
camper, boater and fisherman and this area could 
very well be where he chooses to spend his award. 
One of his comments was, “I was going to put off get- 
ting that fish locator until next year. Maybe Ill get 
it for this season now.” 


When a suggestion is accepted, the Com- 
mittee has the problem of deciding how much 
to pay for the idea. Minimum is $20 and there 
is no maximum. The award is worth more 
than its face value, however, because the 
Company pays the taxes on this income. In- 
cluded are Federal and State Income Taxes 
and Social Security Taxes. 

In many cases the suggestion may not act- 
ually save the Company money, even though 
it may improve service. Those concerning 
safety usually cost additional money. In these 
cases the committee tries to weigh the value 
of a safer or more pleasant work area or 
smoother operation. 

When a substantial savings from a sugges- 
tion can be calculated, the Committee tries to 
pass a portion of that savings along to the em- 
ployee. 


Carefully thought out, well explained sug- 
gestions are welcomed by the committee. All 


are given careful and thoughtful consider- 
ation. 
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Philip M. Aitken 


and Schorr Added to LT&T Board 


7 Merle M. Hale 


of Directors 


WO NEW directors have been elected to the Board 
of Directors of LT&T, replacing two who have re- 
tired. The new directors are D. B. Varner and Paul 
C. Schorr, III. They replace Philip M. Aitken and 
Merle M. Hale who have been directors since 1952. 
Mr. Varner is President of the University of Ne- 
braska. Before that he served 10 years as Chancellor 
of Oakland University in Michigan. He has been Di- 
rector of the Cooperative Extension service at Michi- 
gan State University and Vice President of that 
school. He was Assistant Dean of Students at Texas 
A & M. He has long been active in cultural affairs. 
Mr. Schorr is Executive Vice President of Com- 
monwealth Electric Company. He is President of the 
State of Nebraska Electrical Board and has been a 
director and officer of the National Electrical Con- 
tractors Association. He has also served on the City 


of Lincoln Building Code Study Committee and is a 
director, trustee or officer of several other companies. 

Mr. Aitken retires as a director after 21 years. He 
is a partner in the law firm of Woods, Aitken, Smith, 
Greer, Overcash and Spangler. He has been a mem- 
ber of the bar since 1926 and is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and Harvard Law school. Be- 
sides his legal practice, he has been interested and 
active in business. 

Mr. Hale has also been an LT&T director for 21 
years. He is retired Vice President, Operations of 
LT&T. He came to work for LT&T in 1925 after grad- 
uating from the University of Nebraska. Following 
his retirement as Vice President in 1967 he success- 
fully ran for Lincoln City Council and has been serv- 
ing on that body since. 


Progress and Plans for the Future Reported at Annual Meeting 


VERY YEAR the Officers and 

Directors of LT&T take a look at 
the Company’s activities for the 
year. They add things up, make 
comparisons and present plans for 
the coming year. It’s kind of like a 
progress report to the Company’s 
owners, the stockholders. 

All of this information is put 
together in an annual report and 
is discussed further at an annual 
meeting of stockholders, conducted 
each March. At the meeting other 
necessary business is taken up by 
the stockholders. 

Usually the reports and the 
meetings deal only with things like 
income and expenses, investments 
and construction, and plans for the 
future. This year the annual meet- 
ing also brought the introductions 
of two new directors, Durward B. 
Varner and Paul C. Schorr, III, and 
the retirement of Merle M. Hale 
and Philip M. Aitken from the 
board. 

At this year’s annual meeting, 
President Thomas C. Woods, Jr., 
presided in the absence of Chair- 
man Frank H. Woods, who was un- 
able to attend. 


Mr. Woods and Vice President 


Tyler Ryan reported on the health 
of the Company and its growth. 
Included in their reports were these 
facts about 1972: 

Consolidated revenues were up 
9% over 1971 to $38,004,000. 

Operating expenses, excluding 
taxes and depreciation, were up 
12.2% over 1971 to $23,468,000. 

Plant investment was up 10.5% 
to over $140,000,000. 

A gain of 11,781 telephones was 
made. 

At the time of the annual meet- 
ing there were about 243,000 phones 
in service. 

17,300,000 long distance calls 
were completed, of which 12,200,000 
were dialed directly by customers. 

405 miles of buried cable were 
installed. 
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Mr. Cook, Mr. Yates, Mr. Aitken and Mr. Lainson. 


6,500 subscriber line additions 
were made to central office equip- 
ment. 

24 new operator toll switch- 
board positions and 138 new toll 
ticketers were added. 

The Company had 1,774 em- 
ployees. 

The Company paid out $14,478,- 
013 in salaries and $1,690,334 to 
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Stockholder and Mr. Ryan. 


pensions and other employee bene- 


18.1¢ for taxes 
fits. 18.4¢ for depreciation 


Of every dollar of revenue, 45.6¢ 
came from local telephone service; 
47.4¢ came from long distance calls 
and 7¢ from miscellaneous services 
such as directory advertising and 
CATV. 

The income dollar was spent 
like this: 


30.4¢ for salaries 


12.8¢ for other operating ex- 
penses 

7.4¢ for interest 

6.0¢ for dividends 

6.9¢ retained in the business 

Coming up for 1973 is a con- 
struction program with a budget of 
over $18,000,000—the largest in the 
history of the Company. 
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Treasurer Furr reports. 
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Dagwood” Hibbert Retires 
@ R. E. “DAGWOOD” Hibbert stepped into a life 
of leisure March 1 as he retired. He chose to leave his 
telephone career of over 40 years about three years 
earlier than would have been required. 
=e  Dagwood’s telephone career dates 
| | » | back to November of 1932 when he 
‘i | was hired as a Janitor at Adams. He 
! moved to Lincoln in February of 
| 1936 when he became a Construc- 
| tion Groundman. He later worked 
~ as a Lineman, Truck Driver and as 
Driver-Lineman. In 1949 he became 
a crew Subforeman and then Con- 
struction Foreman. In 1963 he ad- 
vanced to City Foreman, the posi- 
tion he held at the time he retired. 

Upon retiring, Mr. Hibbert promptly left Nebras- 
ka for Arizona to visit a daughter. He has disclosed 
no long-range plans other than to take it easy. How- 
ever, he has a camper and his friends expect him to 
use some of his new free time to fish. 

Those who know him expect Hibbert to enjoy his 
new status. 


Viola Fischer Turns To Leisure 

@® VIOLA FISCHER, Lincoln Commercial, turned 
to a new way of life March 1 when she retired. She 
chose to retire about 10 years early, after 30 years of 
service with LT&T. 

Mrs. Fischer came to the Company in the fall of 

i 1942 as a Clerk in the Commercial 
Department. In September of the 
following year she became a Steno- 
grapher and in November of 1949 
Junior Secretary. In 1950 she was 
advanced to Secretary and she con- 
tinued in that classification until 
™ she retired. 
ie She entered the Company in the 

var) difficult years of World War II 

- $8802 when there was an acute shortage 
of telephones. She later experienced the post-war 
boom years which brought a new emphasis on mar- 
keting and sales. 

Mr. Fischer is not yet retired, so Viola’s immedi- 
ate plans are to remain home. She has been looking 
forward to the freedom of retirement and it would 
be surprising if she did not find new activities to 
keep her busy. 


Catherine Cassell Ends Career 

@® CATHERINE CASSELL, Sutton, started a new 
career of retirement March 1, bringing to a close an 
active telephone career which started in 1927. 


Because of several breaks in her service, Mrs. Cas- 


sell has somewhat less service than 
this would indicate. Her net cred- 
ited service date has been adjusted 
to June of 1930. 

She first went to work in Novem- 
ber of 1927 as a Student Operator 
in Sutton. She has worked as Re- 
lief Operator, A Operator, A & L 
Operator, Assistant Chief Operator, 
Evening Chief Operator and Ser- 
vice Assistant in the Traffic De- 


partment. 

After a brief absence from the Company she be- 
came a Cashier in 1951, and except for a year’s ab- 
sence from LT&T has remained with the Commercial 
Department since. 

Now that she is retired, Mrs. Cassell has been 
catching up on her work at home. She says she has 
— no definite plans, but expects to bowl and gar- 

en. 


Her friends believe Catherine will have a success- 
ful retirement. 


Vey Kluthe Hangs Up Headset 


@ VEY KLUTHE, Beatrice Traffic, closed a tele- 
phone career of over 46 years March 31 as she retired. 
. Vey began with LT&T as a Student Operator 
Im Beatrice in August of 1926. She worked as an A 
Operator and as an A & L Operator 
before the title was changed and 
simplified to Operator. 

Her entire career has been in the 
Beatrice Traffic Department where 
she saw the change to dial operation 
and then the initiation of Direct 
7 WE? je Distance Dialing. 

FM . gt ; Mrs. Kluthe is looking forward 
He “s e of 4 to an active retirement and she 

eees=—*“& plans to do all those things she did 
not have time for when she was working. One of the 
projects she has in mind is a trout fishing expedition 
to a brother-in-law’s cabin in South Dakota and she 
also plans to spend time raising flowers, sewing and 
traveling. 

Vey likes to ride horses and she and her husband 
have six appaloosas for her to choose from. 

With this kind of outlook, Vey can be sure to en- 
joy her retirement. 


Pearl Winscot Takes Retirement 
@ PEARL Ww INSCOT took an early retirement 
March 12, ending a telephone career of a quarter of a 
century. 

Actually, Pearl began her career with LT&T in 
1945 as a Student Operator, but a break in her ser- 
vice caused her net credited service date to be ad- 
justed to February of 1948. 

She remained in Traffic, as an Operator until 1956, 
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when she transferred to Revenue Accounting as a 
Machine Operator. She later worked briefly as a 
Clerk in General Traffic before becoming an Assign- 
ment Clerk in Area Plant in August of 1962, a posi- 
tion she held until retirement. 

Her husband, Paul, is also a retired LT&T 
employee. 

Pearl says she is enjoying her leisure time. Her 
retirement plans include sewing, which she enjoys, 
but not travel because she doesn’t care for that 
activity. 

It is hoped that she will continue to enjoy her 
retirement. 


Ross Lane, Jr., Promoted 


@® ROSS LANE, JR., has been promoted to City Fore- 
man, replacing R. E. Hibbert, who has retired. 

Mr. Lane has 24 years of net credited service with 
LT&T with a service date of January 24, 1949. But he 
actually got his first taste of telephony in April of 
1948. He worked several months as a Garage Service- 
man that year. 

He made it a permanent career the following 
year, starting as Groundman and later working as a 
Lineman. For the past 13 years he has been a Con- 
struction Foreman. 

Mr. Lane brings to his new job a strong back- 
ground in Construction work and a thorough famil- 
iarity with the problems and challenges the men un- 
der him face. 


New Assignment for Chip 


® THOMAS C. WOODS, III, has been appointed 
Commercial Results Supervisor. 
Chip has been with LT&T since 
September of 1969, when he be- 
came a Staff Assistant in Personnel. 

He has also served as Plant Staff 
| Supervisor, Personnel in the Gen- 
| eral Plant Department. 

Chip is a graduate of Hiram 
Scott College at Scottsbluff, Nebr. 
and of the Public Utility Executive 
| Program at the University of 

Michigan. 


Jack Dyer Helps Solve Case 


TT WAS EVEN better than television when Jack 
Dyer went to work for the Lincoln Police Depart- 
ment. The officers of the law had been looking for 
four hours for a knife used in a crime and Jack lo- 
cated it in about five minutes. 
Jack’s no clairvoyant. He doesn’t read people’s 
minds or conjure up visions. Instead, he’s a treasure 


hunter and put his treasure detector to work to 
accomplish the finding job. 

The whole thing came about when a store was 
robbed at knifepoint. The robber ran from the place 
and threw the knife into a parking lot filled with 
snow. He was caught and the police began to look 
for the knife as evidence. 

As the search went on, a Park Ranger overheard 
police conversation on his two-way radio. Remember- 
ing a demonstration of metal detectors, he suggested 
that the police contact Dyer, who belongs to the 
Lincolnland Treasure Hunters. 

Jack brought out his Garrett Hunter metal de- 
tector. “It took me less than five minutes to find it,” 
he recalled. “They were pretty happy.” 

Ordinarily Jack uses his equipment to find things 
like coins. The gear will locate objects buried as deep 
as eight inches, but usually he seeks things that are 
about three inches down. He usually searches in old 
picnic areas, building sites etc., and stresses the fact 
that he is careful both to obtain permission and to 
avoid damaging the landscape. 

“T’ve never found anything great,” he said. But 
he has a few coins, some bullets, an old plaque or 
printing plate and some other odds and ends. 


Now added to his haul from treasure seeking is a 
nice letter of thanks from Lincoln Police Chief 
Joseph Carroll, saying: 

“The citizenship and sense of responsibility you 
exhibited in this matter was exemplary. Your Police 
Department certainly wants to give you a heartfelt 
thanks for your help.” 


Lula Kloepper Passes Away 


@ LULA KLOEPPER, retired from Personnel, pas- 
sed away April 12. She had been retired since 1949. 


At the time she retired, Miss Kloepper had 27 
- years of service with LT&T. She 
started her telephone career as a 
Stenographer in the Construction 
Department in 1922 and remained 
there nine years. She also worked 
in the General Plant Department 
and in the Treasurer’s Office. 

The five years immediately be- 
fore she retired, Lula was Per- 
sonnel Secretary and also served 
as Company Librarian. She was in- 
terested and active in employee activities and held 


ing that of Secretary. 

When she retired, she moved to Sidney, Nebraska, 
where she spent her sunset years. 

Funeral services were held Tuesday, April 17, 
at Umberger Sheaff Mortuary in Hallam. Interment 
was at Clatonia. 
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Death Takes George Murrish 


@® DEATH CAME to George D. Murrish, retired 
from Hastings Plant, on March 29. He had been re- 
tired since 1968. 
When he retired, George had 19 years of net 
peer credited service with LT&T. He 
[ETI joined LT&T in September of 1949 
* as a Lineman in Lincoln. Later he 
(a, aes, ~~ worked as Combinationman and 
) al Switchman at Lincoln and Has- 
tings. He was advanced to Chief 
Testman at Hastings in 1962 and he 
held that position until he retired. 
Before he joined LT&T Mr. 
Murrish had gained many years 
of experience in telephone work. 
He started working for Bell while a high school stu- 
dent. He was employed by the Nebraska Continental 
Telephone Company at Kearney, Ord, Alma and Or- 
leans during the 1930s and early 1940s. During World 
War II, he worked at the Grand Island Navy depot, 
where he had charge of the telephone plant. He left 
there to join LT&T where he concluded the last two 
decades of his telephone career. 


Funeral services took place Wednesday, April 4, 
at the Nielsen Mortuary in Kearney. Interment was 
at Kearney. 


Edward M. Massie Passes 


@® EDWARD M. MASSIE, retired from Plant, passed 
away March 2, 1973. He had been retired nearly 15 
years. 


At the time of his retirement, Mr. Massie had 
ome nearly 21 years of net credited ser- 
vice, but his actual telephone ex- 
perience dated back several years 
earlier. He worked briefly as a 
Groundman at Shelby in 1925 and 
at Osceola and David City in 1926. 

He became permanently employ- 
ed in the spring of 1927 at David 
City as a Groundman and later 
worked at Beatrice, Auburn and 
Wymore as a Combinationman. In 
June of 1944 he became Manager at Friend and he 
retired from that job in March 1958. 

Mr. Massie retired 10 years earlier than required 
by Company rules. He had experienced a serious 
health problem and requested retirement in the hope 
that the reduced responsibilities would be beneficial. 

Funeral services took place March 5 at the Friend 
United Methodist Church. Interment was at Lincoln 
Memorial Park. 
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Reno J. Weis, Geneva, Dies 


@® RENO J. WEIS, retired from Geneva Plant, pass- 
ed away April 2. He had been retired since 1962. 

At the time he retired, Reno had 
a quarter of a century of service 
with LT&T. However, his telephone 
experience dated back to 1920, 
when he was employed by the C. 
E. Campbell Company. He worked 
there for five years, then left the 
telephone industry for two years. 
He returned to telephone work in 
1927, coming to LT&T. 

His introduction to the Com- 
pany was as a Second Class Lineman at Geneva. He 
later worked as First Class Lineman, as a Foreman 
for a time during the 1930’s and he closed his career 
as a Combinationman, at Geneva. Much of his ca- 
reer was spent at Geneva, but he also worked for a 
time at York. 

His career spanned a major depression, two wars 
and many changes in technology. 

Funeral services for Mr. Weis took place Wednes- 
day, April 4 at St. Joseph’s Catholic Church in Ge- 
neva. Interment was at Geneva. 


L. A. Stacy Claimed by Death 


@ LEON A. STACY, retired from the Supply De- 
partment, died April 21, 1973. He had been retired 
since August of 1954. 


Mr. Stacy had more than 35 years of service with 
LT&T when he retired. He joined 
“fs the Company in 1918 as a Shopman 
and spent nearly his entire career 
in the Supply Department, filling 
the positions of Clerk, Chief Ac- 
_ countant and Chief Clerk. 

He was a member of the Frank 
H. Woods Pioneer Chapter and he 
served two terms as Secretary be- 
fore becoming Chapter President 
for a term. 

When Mr. Stacy started his career, the automobile 
had just become established as a means of transpor- 
tation in the telephone business. He saw the steady 
increase of the use of autos and power equipment and 
the multiplication of types and varieties of telephone 
tools and supplies. 

Upon retiring, Mr. Stacy chose to remain in Lin- 
coln, close to his friends of several decades. 

Funeral services were held Monday, April 23, at 
Christ United Methodist Church in Lincoln. Inter- 
ment was at Lincoln Memorial Park. 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


OMETIMES you get the feeling that 

things that you need tend to disappear 
from the scene just before you need them. 
They are never where you want them when 
you want them. 

That wasn’t our experience at all in doing 
the story on coin telephones in this issue. We 
wanted to get a few pictures of pay phones 
and when we went out to do it, we found them 
all over the place. 

We were able to be quite selective — to 
look for several different types and to pick and 
choose among them to find those with the sun- 
light striking them just the way we wanted. 

Our Company has worked hard for the past 
several years to assure that our pay phones 
are visible and convenient and after conduct- 
ing a brief and successful camera hunt for 
them, this editor will have to assert that LT&T 
has achieved its goal. 


OUR COVER 


@ A WELCOME sight in a lonely place is the 
familiar phone booth. The one on our cover 
is located at Pioneers Park in Lincoln, where 
it provides communications for picnickers 
and others who use the area. A dramatic tone 
was given the photo by the use of high-con- 
trast copy film in place of more conventional 
material. The picture was taken in daylight. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


In England, some of the patriotic citizens 
of the British empire bemoan the “American- 
ization” of those charming islands. You know, 
the invasion of the hamburger and other 
Americanisms. 

But maybe there is something of an Anglic- 
ization of our country, at least in one small 
way. 

We refer to the increasing popularity of 
the gentleman’s umbrella. Back when this edi- 
tor was a lad, no red-blooded American boy 
would be caught having anything at all to do 
with such a device. Umbrellas were thought of 
as sissified. 

How things have changed! Very virile 
American men snatch up one of the folding 
roofs at the suggestion of a shower and carry 
it conspicuously and even with a flourish. 

The next thing you know somebody will be 
opening a chain of fish and chips shops. 
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An Investment in Knowledge 


Benjamin Franklin wrote in his 
Poor Richard’s Almanac: 
“An investment in knowledge 
pays the best interest.” A great 
many young people now graduat- 
ing from school are banking that 
Ben is right. But learning doesn’t 
end with school. You can add to 
your store of knowledge even al- 
ter you leave school. You do it by 
reading, listening and thinking. 
How well you invest your time 


and energy in learning will deter- 
mine your payoff in opportunities 
and success. Follow Ben’s advice. 
Keep on learning. 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


T HASN’T quite crowded out other types of 
conversation, but gasoline consumption and 
fuel saving does crop up in talk among friends 
and appears in print more frequently these 


OUR COVER 


@ IN SPITE of Direct Distance 
Dialing, it still takes Operators to 
put through many types of calls. 
This sketch of an LT&T Operator 
Was prepared for an advertising 
campaign a couple of years ago. 
With LT&T Operators recently 
taking on the job of placing over- 
seas calls directly instead of going 
through another Operator at a Gate- 
way Point town, it seems an appro- 
priate cover. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


We weren’t. 
Walking is a good way to build up leg mus- 


cles and fill your lungs with fresh air. But 
that’s not why we do it. We think it has other 


days. advantages. 


One of the points of interest is how to con- 
serve gasoline. “Share rides, use public trans- 
portation, bicycle, walk, etc.” you are told. 

Long before anybody was worried about 
running out of gas, this editor and wife started 
walking—for pleasure. We irregularly take an 
evening stroll around the neighborhood just 
to be walking. We started out several years 
ago with a 34 mile jaunt and gradually in- 
creased the distance to 2 or 21%4 miles. 

One of the results is that now we are more 
likely to walk the 4 to 6 blocks to a neighbor- 
hood store to pick up some small item. 

We started out on the walking program 
as kind of a challenge. “A person in good physi- 
cal condition should be able to walk so far in 
a given time,” according to a magazine article. 
Were we in good condition? We didn’t know. 
So we went for a walk to find out. 


It gives you a chance to see and speak to 


your neighbors if they are out in the yard. If 
you like nature, a mile-long walk through the 
neighborhood in early evening will expose you 
to a surprising amount of interesting flora and 
fauna. We were astonished at the variety of 
trees in our end of town. 


You can pick up all kinds of useless and 


some useful information. For instance, you 
can observe a surprising number of types of 
lawn sprinklers and see which ones do the best 
job. Also you can see and judge any number 
of housepaint combinations, styles and mounts 
of mail boxes and even methods of handling 
car parking. 


Don’t shudder if you are called upon to 


wall a little to save gasoline. A walk can be a 
mini adventure, 


Enjoy it! 


J. E. Geist Appointed 
To Succeed Tyler Ryan 


As Vice President, Operations 


Three Vice Presidents Named 


PPOINTMENTS, effective June 15, of three new 

Vice Presidents, a new corporate Secretary and a 

Second Vice President have been announced by 
Thomas C. Woods, Jr., Company President. 

James E. Geist has been named Vice President, 
Operations; Houghton Furr, Vice President, Treas- 
urer; Laurence A. Connealy, Vice President, Con- 
troller; Donald R. Swanson, Secretary; and Charles 
P. Arnold, Second Vice President, Commercial. 

Mr. Geist, who replaces the late Tyler Ryan, 
has also been named a Director and a member of 
the Executive Committee. 

Mr. Geist has a telephone career of over a quarter 
of a century. He went to work for LT&T in Septem- 
ber of 1947 as a Shopman in the Plant Department. 
He later worked as a Switchman and as an Installer- 
Repairman, COE. He moved to the Personnel Depart- 
ment as a Personnel Coordinator in May of 1960, 
became Personnel Supervisor in July of 1964 and 
Personnel Director in January of 1968. 

Jim served in the U.S. Air Force for four years 
from 1950 to 1954, attaining the rank of Staff Ser- 
geant and working as a Telephone Technician. 


He also worked briefly for the Southeastern 
Telephone Company at Tallahassee, Florida, as a 
PBX Installer-Repairman. 

Jim comes from a family of telephone men. He 
was born at Louisville, Nebraska, where his father, 
the late Alex Geist, a long time employee of LT&T 
served as Manager for the Company. A brother, Jack, 
is General Accounting Manager in the Accounting 
Department. Another brother, Joe, is associated with 
the firm of Winders and Geist, manufacturers of 
Flexiduct and a supplier for telephone companies. 

Jim is active in community affairs, serving as 
President of the Downtown Kiwanis Club, on the 
Finance Committee of the Community Blood Bank, 
as a Director of the Lincoln Council on Alcoholism, 
and on the Lincoln Personnel Board. He served 
on the Nebraska Appeal Tribunal, on the Board of 
Directors of Nebraska Blue Shield and on the Judi- 
cial Nominating Commission for Supreme Court, 
First District. He has also been active in the Lincoln 
Chamber of Commerce and the Nebraska Association 
of Commerce and Industry. 

He is a Past President of the Lincoln Personnel 
Association and a Past Regional Director of the 
American Society for Personnel Administration. 


Three Vice Presidents Named 


Mr. Geist graduated from the University of 
Nebraska in 1960, receiving a degree in Business 
Administration with High Distinction. He has par- 
ticipated in many Company activities and during his 
early years with the Company was an enthusiastic 
member of Company softball and basketball teams. 

Mr. Furr has been with LT&T since September 
of 1953 when he was named an Assistant to the 
President. He became Treasurer in January of 1955, 
succeeding the late Herbert W. Potter. 

Mr. Furr graduated from the University of Ne- 
braska in 1940 and from Harvard Law School with 
an LL.B. degree in 1943. During World War II he 
served for three years as a pilot instructor with the 
Air Force, assigned to train French cadets. 

Following the war he taught law at the University 
of Nebraska for seven years and was also associated 
with Archie Furr and Company in auditing and tax 
compilation. 

Houghton has had a lifelong interest in music 
and is an accomplished organist. For a time following 
his military service he was on concert tour as an 
accompanist. For 27 years he has been organist at 
St. Paul’s Methodist Church and he also performs 
on special occasions. Another interest is the game of 
squash. 

Mr. Connealy has been with LT&T since 1952, 
when he started as a Clerk in the Accounting Depart- 
ment. A year later he was promoted to an Accounting 
Assistant and in 1955 became Accounting Staff As- 
sistant. In 1957 he was advanced to General Account- 
ant, and in October of 1959 was appointed Data 
Processing Manager. 

He was named Controller on April 1, 1966, replac- 
ing B. J. Sievers, who retired at that time. 

When he was selected Data Processing Manager it 
was a brand new unit that he headed. Computers 
were just coming into use in utilities and he was 
involved with considerable pioneering in adapting 
them to this function. 

Larry graduated from Lincoln High School in 
1947 and received advanced schooling at the Univer- 
sity of Nebraska and the U.S. Military Academy 
at West Point. A military tour of duty preceded 
his employment with LT&T. 

Active in community work, he is Vice President 
and a Director of the University Club, on the Board 
of Trustees and Executive Committee of Bryan Hos- 
pital, a Director of the Lincoln Electric System 
and Vice Chairman of the LES Board of Directors 
and a Member of the USITA Accounting Committee. 

He has been active in the Lincoln Community 
Chest, having served as Campaign Chairman in 1968 
and a First Vice President and a Director and mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the Chest and 
Community Council. He was President of Com- 
munity Services in 1971. He has also served as a 
Director of the American Red Cross. 
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Mr. Swanson has been with LT&T since April of 
1946 when he became an Estimate Clerk in Engineer- 
ing. He spent two years in the Army from 1950 to 
1952, then returned to LT&T. In 1953 he became an 
Engineering Assistant, in 1955 an Engineer and in 
1959 Estimate Supervisor, Cost Control. 

He was named Assistant Secretary and Assistant 
Treasurer in December of 1963 and was given the 
additional title of Cost Control Supervisor in 1965. 

He has been involved in Masonic work and his 
affiliations include Royal Arch Masons, Knights 
Templar, Eastern Star, Scottish Rite, Shrine, the 
Hiram Club and the Low Twelve Club. He is also 
active in the Elks and the American Legion. 

He is a member of the Nebraska Tax Forum, the 
Nebraska Tax Research Council, Inc., the Govern- 
mental Research Institute and the County Assessor’s 
Association of Nebraska. 

Mr. Arnold started his telephone career as a 
Garage Serviceman in 1950. He has also worked as 
a Frameman, Combinationman, Commercial Repre- 
sentative and Service Engineer. 

In 1962 he became Area Sales Supervisor, in 1965 
Sales Supervisor and in 1966 Field Commercial Su- 
pervisor. He was appointed General Commercial 
Superintendent in 1968, replacing Kenneth Lawson, 
who retired at the time. 

Mr. Arnold has been extensively engaged in civic 
and professional activities. He has just completed 
a term as President of the Nebraska Telephone 
Association. 

He has been a Director, Chapter President and 
State Vice President of the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. He was named Lincoln’s Young Man of the 
Year in 1964, was one of Nebraska’s three Outstand- 
ing Young Men in 1965 and an Outstanding Young 
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Man in America in 1963. 


He is now Executive Board Member of the Corn- 
husker Council of Boy Scouts and is a former Presi- 
dent and Vice President of that organization. 

He is Vice President and a Director of the Extra 
Point Club, a Director of the Lincoln Chamber of 
Commerce and Vice President of the Lincoln Chap- 
ter Air Force Association. He is a former President 
and Director of the Community Emergency Shop and 
a former President of the Better Lincoln Committee. 
He was 1969 Chairman of the Nebraska Heart Associ- 
ation and he holds memberships in several Masonic 
organizations and the American Legion. 
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IOTC Spells 
International 


Toll Calling 


18 Different Foreign Points 
Can Be Reached Directly By 
LT&T Long Distance Operators 


HE WORLD got a little smaller for LT&T this 

Spring as Beatrice, Hastings and Lincoln became 
International Originating Toll Centers. The step 
means that LT&T Operators can originate toll calls 
to 18 different countries or foreign points. 

LT&T Operators at Lincoln, Beatrice and Hastings 
can now put through calls to these places: Australia, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, Greece, Hong 
Kong, Israel, Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, 
the Phillippines, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, the 
United Kingdom, and Venezuela. 

The system went into use May 1. Prior to that 
time, calls to these points had to be routed through 
one of the Bell System overseas toll centers. Calls to 
foreign points other than these 18 still have to be 
handled through a Bell System overseas toll center. 

The new IOTC system involves a two-stage out- 
pulsing procedure. This means that Operators in 
LT&T have to dial anywhere from 14 to 24 digits to 
put the call through. 

Calls to each of the 18 different points have their 
distinct characteristics and the steps for each are out- 
lined in a Traffic procedure. 

In placing one of these calls, the Operator dials 
six digits as soon as she receives a sender. Then she 
receives a dial tone and she dials the country’s route 
code, plus the called number totaling anywhere from 
eight to 18 digits. 

The first week the system was in use, 40 such 
calls were completed by LT&T Operators. 


Cost of overseas calling is well within the finan- 
cial range of an ordinary customer. For example, 
rates for a 3-minute call to Oslo, Norway are: 

Weekdays, from 5 a.m. to 5 p.m., $6.75 for a sta- 
tion-to-station call or $12 for a person-to-person call. 
Between the hours of 5 p.m. and 5 a.m. on weekdays 
the rate is $5.10 for a station-to-station call and $9.00 
for a person-to-person call. 

Calling halfway around the world does present 
some problems. One of these is the time difference. 
Because of this, many calls to Europe are originated 
in the early morning hours (midwest time) to coin- 
cide with the business hours of Europe. 

An advantage of the new system of placing over- 
seas calls is increased speed of completing the con- 
nection. The billing of calls is also faster and easier. 

Dialing of international calls by LT&T Operators 
is the first move towards eventual direct overseas 
dialing by telephone customers in our territory. 
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Pioneer Group 


HE NAME “PIONEERS” carries with it the flavor 

of well-seasoned maturity. One might expect from 
the name that the Telephone Pioneers would be a 
rocking chair brigade, a dwindling group of aged 
people. 

When it comes to the Frank H. Woods Telephone 
Pioneer Association this is not so. There is an air of 
‘vigor, activity and young-thinking permeating the 
atmosphere where the Pioneers gather. 

True, members must have been doing telephone 
work for 15 years and true, this does make the young- 
est of them in their 30’s and the average age of Pion- 
eer members somewhere in the grandparent bracket. 
But they are definitely not a stagnating group. 

Each year the Pioneers have a program of social 
activities for their members. They have steak fries, 
and stags, luncheons and trips. They do some civic 
good deeds, too. 

When the Pioneers get together, inevitably the 
talk turns to days gone by, but the Pioneer members 
live in the present, not the past. 

The big annual event for the organization is the 
Annual Reunion and Dinner, held this year on May 
12 at the Radisson Cornhusker Hotel in Lincoln. Any- 
one dropping in on the Pioneers at this event could 
hear, see and feel the liveliness of the members as 
they milled about during the social hour and chatted 
during dinner. 

Typically, they chose as their dinner speaker 
Vince Brown, Clerk of the State Legislature. Mr. 
Brown talked about a modern-day problem, that of 
disillusionment in government. 

“Has government gotten too big?” he asked. 
“There are more programs than ever, more bureau- 
crats at all levels, yet people are more disillusioned 
than ever with those who lead them.” 

Mr. Brown suggested a solution for this disillus- 
ionment. “Take an active interest in government,” 
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R. W. Blackford takes over from Dean Hobson. 


Still Growing 


he said. “Communicate your thoughts to your govern- 
ment representatives.” 

As the Pioneers met this year, they honored two 
of their number with Meritorious Service Awards. 
They were Viola Fischer and A.O. “Andy” Andrews. 
Mrs. Fischer joined the organization in 1957. She 
served as Fund Raising Chairman for eight years. 
Mr. Andrews joined the Pioneers in 1943 and was the 
prime mover behind establishing the Pioneers histor- 
ical collection. 

The Frank H. Woods Chapter remains a healthy, 
growing organization, according to President Dean 
Hobson. He reported a new record membership of 
1,028 members, of which 480 are Primary, 183 Retir- 
ed, 123 Life and 242 Auxiliary Members. In the past 
year 32 Primary and 16 Auxiliary Members were 
added. 

Election of new officers, to assume duties in July, 
was announced. New President is R. W. Blackford; 
First Vice President is Tom Goldenstein; Second Vice 
President is Art Sharp; Secretary is Marie Buttery 
and Treasurer is Jack Caldwell. New Directors are 
R. F. Bauer and Shirley Hess. 

Two new Life Members were added to the organ- 
ization, Miriam Carter and R. E. “Dagwood” Hibbert. 
To become a Life Member a Pioneer must have spent 
40 years in the industry and have been a Pioneer 15 
years. 

The Pioneers took a moment at their annual re- 
union to pay tribute to the 22 members who passed 
away in the preceding year. They were: 

Pearl Shreve, I. C. Haith, Ivan Paddack, Bessie 
Nippert, Mathilda Alpers, L. P. Livingston, H. W. 
Cane, V. M. Simpson, W. F. Combs, Roy Carlson, 
John Brockmeyer, R. C. Boling, Viola Allacher, Mild- 
red Brobst, W. J. Knudson, H. W. Potter, E. M. Mas- 
sie, G. D. Murrish, R. J. Weis, Lula Kloepper, L. A. 
Stacy and P. G. Radebaugh. 
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Art Sharp and his mother, Bertha, are Pioneers. A. 0. Andrews honored. 
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Speaker Vince Brown 
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Bruce and Lola Sievers talk with friends. 


Emcee Joe Adamson 
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Pioneers’ Invention Helps Blind 


Doug Rose and Diane Starin demonstrate balls. 
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Turn off plugs inserted in pair of beep balls. 


Children Learn and Play 


T A SCHOOL for blind children more than the 

basic academics must be taught. The school has to 
teach the youngsters to get along in the world in 
spite of their handicap. 

One of the goals is to get the youngsters to react 
to sound - to use it, explained Jerry Regler, Super- 
intendent of the Nebraska School for the Blind at 
Nebraska City. 

Telephone Pioneers have found a way to help 
blind children react to sound and to enjoy at least to 
a limited extent, some of the games played by sight- 
ed youngsters. 

The way is a sound-emitting “beep ball.” 

Blind children “see” with their ears. A few years 
ago a group of Pioneers reasoned that if there was 
some way to put a distinctive sound inside a ball, 
then blind children could locate it and perhaps even 
play games. With the development of the transistor 
and of miniature, long-life, rechargeable batteries, 
the door had been opened for making a ball that was 
“visible” to the blind. 

A group of Mountain States Telephone employees 
developed the beep ball, about 8 years ago, using a 
standard softball as their base. The ball gets its name 
from the sound it makes. Pioneer organizations soon 
began to provide them. 

Recently the Frank H. Woods Telephone Pioneer 
organization and the Goetz Council of Telephone 
Pioneers at Omaha each presented a beep ball to the 
Nebraska School for the Blind. 

Superintendent Regler told that the school has 
used noise-making balls for some time. They have a 
football and they’ve been using a softball. Gift of two 
additional softballs expands the use they can make 
of this type of toy. 

First efforts at putting sound into a ball involved 
bells. This is still the most satisfactory method found 
for soccer balls, but it has the disadvantage that the 
ball is silent when not in motion. 

The beep balls, when in use, continually emit a 
sound which permits the blind to locate them wheth- 
er or not they are in motion. 

A beep ball looks just like a standard softball ex- 
cept it has a pencil-sized plug hole and a hexagon- 
shaped pattern of tiny holes. The smaller holes allow 
passage of sound from the interior. 

Each ball comes equipped with a slender plug. 
When inserted into its receptacle in the ball the plug 
turns off the sound. When withdrawn, it turns on the 
beeper. A charging cord is also provided and it fits 
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into the same plug hole to re-energize the internal 
battery. 


When fully charged, the ball is capable of giving 
sound for several hours. It can be recharged over- 
night. 

First beep balls were assembled by volunteer 
workers among Bell Pioneers. Using standard soft- 
balls, the volunteers carefully opened the stitching, 
hollowed out a space and drilled the appropriate 
sound and plug holes. After inserting the transistor- 
ized soundmaker and battery, they re-sewed the ball 
and it was ready for use. 


Demand has become so great that it is now prac- 
tical to make the balls on an assembly line basis. The 
Wilson Company, a sporting goods firm, manufac- 
tures the ball for the Pioneers. 


Beep balls are amazingly sturdy. They can be 
handled just like any standard softball — thrown, 
bounced, or even batted. When the mechanism gives 
out, which may be after many months or even years, 
the Pioneers offer repair service. 


Besides opening up several active games to the 
blind children, the sound-making ball helps them de- 
velop confidence in moving about and sharpens their 
ability to locate objects by sound. 

Representing the Omaha group of Pioneers in pre- 
senting the balls to the Nebraska school were War- 
ren Washburn, President of the Omaha Pioneer 
Council; Gladys Smith, Vice President of the Council 
and Ed Hoagland, Chapter Vice President. 


Superintendent Regler told the telephone people 
something about the activities enjoyed by the blind 
students. They swim and dance and take part in 
sports such as track and soccer. 


Students at the school move with surprising ease 
about the corridors, turning at the proper places to 
enter classroom doors. The visiting Telephone Pio- 
neers watched as one boy nudged a corner, changed 
direction obliquely, touched a wall, altered course 
again and moved unerringly to the door of the boys 
restroom. 

They also watched while two students, Diane 
Starin, 14, of South Sioux City and Doug Rose, 14, of 
Homer, demonstrated the new beep balls. The pupils 
were able to very accurately grasp the balls as they 
were handed or rolled to them. 

Development of this useful audio ball is one way 
Pioneers are using their knowledge of electronics and 
communications and their organization to accomplish 
a worthy purpose. 


Fuel Shortage: Conserving 


Will Help 


tee SPRING, while some people were still saying 


“T don’t believe it,” the gasoline shortage hit LT&T 
with a crash. 


Motor Vehicle Supervisor Bill Hartz got his first 
direct indication of the shortage when half of the 
bulk suppliers who had been selling gasoline to 
LT&T in Lincoln gave notice they’d no longer be 
able to provide gas. 

As the weeks have gone by, the problem has be- 
come more apparent, even to those who had shown 
disbelief. 


The situation has been of serious concern to 
LT&T’s Plant Department. With over 360 motor ve- 
hicles, which travel about four million miles a year, 
LT&T’s consumption of gasoline is huge. It varies 
somewhat according to season and other factors, but 
it is pretty accurate to say that the Company uses 
about 8,000 gallons a week. About 10,000 gallons a 
month have been dispensed from LT&T’s own pumps 
in Lincoln and the rest obtained from other outlets. 

If LT&T is to provide telephone service, the Com- 
pany trucks and vehicles have to roll when needed. 
They must be supplied with fuel. 

Early in the developing shortage, Mr. Hartz found 
he could no longer fill the LT&T storage tanks as 
emptied. He put in one order for 8,800 gallons and 
was alloted only 1,200 gallons. 

Obviously the Company had to find a new source 
of gasoline. General Plant Superintendent Charles 
Connors made arrangements to obtain fuel for part 
of our fleet through retail outlets. He’s also asked 
those who use Company vehicles to help conserve 
fuel by eliminating unnecessary idling; by planning 
their travel to eliminate unnecessary driving; and by 
good driving habits. 

The fuel shortage is having some other effects on 
the Company. The cost of bulk gasoline has increased 
substantially, and, as drivers have already found out, 
the retail price of gas has also gone up. 

Filling stations have curtailed their hours and 
LT&T drivers in areas which have been using retail 
suppliers have found that they’ve sometimes had to 
plan to refuel before 6 p.m. or after 8 a.m. 

One of the major oil companies has been saying 
on television that if every driver will save a gallon a 


week, the country will get through this fuel shortage 
quite well. 

Besides helping conserve the apparently limited 
supplies of gasoline, saving fuel will help you save 
money. Every gallon you don’t use means that you’ll 
have about 40 cents to spend somewhere else. 

There are a number of ways to save gasoline and 
almost all of them have their own fringe benefits. 
They’ll save wear on your car, improve your physical 
condition, reduce your chances of an accident and 
make you a better driver. Some will save you frus- 
tration. They can be grouped into three main cate- 
gories: 

ie Reducing the number of miles you drive. Most 
Americans do a lot of unnecessary driving. Planning 
can make one trip do double or triple duty. Walking 
is good exercise and can be used for some errands. 
Reducing the miles you drive reduces your exposure 
to accident. And, since a car eventually wears out 
from use, reduced driving will make it last longer. 

2. Keeping your car in good condition. There’s a 
proverb that says “A stitch in time saves nine.” Neg- 
lecting car maintenance can be expensive. Besides 
that, few things are more aggravating than a car 
that won’t start or which dies in traffic. 

3. Using good driving habits. Gasoline costs mon- 
ey and the less you use the less you’ll pay. By flow- 
ing with traffic and driving more slowly on the 
highway you decrease gas consumption and increase 
your ability to avoid accidents because you have more 
time to react to and avoid hazards. 

Here are some specific ways you can save gasoline 
(and money.) 

CUT DOWN ON THE MILES YOU DRIVE 

1. Walk or bicycle where possible. Both are high- 
ly recommended for physical conditioning. 

2. Share rides with a car pool or take public trans- 
portation. Not only will this conserve gasoline but 
you will meet new people and get to know your as- 
sociates better. 

3. Reduce the number of trips. Ask yourself, “Is 
this trip really needed?” Combine errands or trips so 
that one will accomplish two or more purposes. 
You'll have more time to spend on other things. 

4, Plan ahead. Know exactly where you are going 
and how to get there. Use the shortest practical route. 
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Park promptly in a pre-arranged place, if possible. It 
will save you time and frustration as well as gasoline. 
KEEP YOUR CAR IN GOOD CONDITION 

1. Keep your car’s engine in proper tune and the 
carburetor and automatic choke properly adjusted. 
Have air filter cleaned and serviced regularly. Re- 
place muffler when necessary. The car will start 
more easily, run better and die less frequently. 

2. Keep automatic transmission or manual clutch 
in good condition. Slippage wastes gasoline and on- 
the-road breakdowns are expensive, time-wasting 
and irritating. 

3. Avoid overfilling your tank. Gasoline expands 
in the heat of day and can overflow. Stop leaks 
promptly. Spilled or leaking gasoline is dangerous. 

4. Keep your tires properly inflated. The car will 
roll more freely and the tires last longer. 

USE GOOD DRIVING HABITS 

1. Start your car according to the manufacturer’s 
directions. You'll save yourself a lot of frustration. 

2. Avoid idling the engine unnecessarily. If you 
have to be stopped for more than three minutes, shut 
it off. You’ll save wear on the car. 

3. Drive smoothly, avoid sudden acceleration or 
stops and use a light foot on the accelerator. Look 
ahead, pace your speed to flow with traffic and re- 
duce the number of stops or heavy braking. You'll 
be more likely to see and avoid dangerous situations 
and you’ll be treating your car better. 

4. Reduce your cruising speed. Standard size cars 
get good fuel economy at about 60 miles per hour. 
Compacts and imports often deliver their best mile- 
age at about 50. The slower speeds reduce your ex- 
posure to accident and give you more time to react 
to emergencies. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

1. Cartop carriers and trailers cause cars to burn 
more fuel. Use them only if necessary. 

2. Air conditioners burn extra fuel, reducing 
mileage by about three miles per gallon. Restrict 
their use to times when you really need them. 

It doesn’t seem like one driver’s efforts can do 
much to help reduce the gasoline shortage. But if all 
drivers each save a little gas, there’ll be enough to 
go around. 
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Travel, Planning Essential Part 


It’s late Monday afternoon when Art Sharp, Per- 
sonnel Employment and Employee Activities Super- 
visor, picks up a Company car at the Garage and 
brings it to the 15th & M building. He parks it near 
the door and soon is packing several pieces of box- 
shaped equipment in the trunk. 


The equipment is LT&T’s ID card machinery 
which has been removed temporarily from its fifth 
floor location for a trip around the territory. Tuesday 
morning he’ll start out on the first leg of a three-day 
visit to perhaps a dozen different towns in our 22 
county territory. His purpose is to issue permanent 
ID cards where they are needed. 


Generally, this permanent card is issued to regu- 
lar employees as soon as possible after they are hired 
and is renewed at five year intervals. In Lincoln, new 
employees are usually issued a card on the Monday 
when they are taken on the new employee’s tour — 
often their first day of work. If possible, those to be 
renewed are also taken at this time. 


Two other types of identification are used by 
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Art Sharp loads and unloads many times on a ¢rip. 
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Art lines up Floyd Tibbles in camera view finder. 


LT&T employees. One is a new Employee’s Pass, 
used by new employees in Lincoln until they can 
be issued a permanent card. 


The other is a temporary card, good for six 
months, issued to temporary and occasional em- 
ployees and, under some circumstances, to those who 
have lost their card. The temporary card is also used 
for new employees in locations outside of Lincoln 
until a permanent card can be issued. 


Outside of Lincoln, issuing of permanent ID cards 
is more of a challenge. Twice a year the ID card 
equipment is taken out “on tour” of the territory to 
issue permanent cards. 


This is the purpose of Art’s trip. His trip to the 
territory is only a part of what is needed to supply 
LT&T employees with ID cards. 


To prepare for the excursion, a list of new em- 
ployees, employees whose cards had or would expire 
within six months and those who have lost their 
cards or changed their name, was made. 


Well ahead of his scheduled trip Art sat down 
with the list and a map of the territory and made up a 
tentative schedule. He then checked with the depart- 
ments involved, and finalized his timetable. In some 
cases he may have arranged for an employee from an 
exchange not included on the trip to meet him at the 
nearest area point to shorten the trip. 


In the meantime, the Personnel staff had been 


making up a stack of master cards from which the 
ID cards are made. Each employee must sign this 
master and fill in certain information. This card is 
inserted into the ID machine which simultaneously 
photographs the master and the employee and 
merges the two onto one Polaroid photo which be- 
comes the employee’s ID card. 


Usually there are not many cards to issue in any 
one town and Art will spend most of his time on the 
move. He’ll complete the card issuing Thursday 
afternoon. Friday morning he’ll be unloading the ID 
equipment and turning in the renewed and obso- 
lete ID cards to the Personnel staff for filing or 
destruction. 


In another six months the whole process will be 
repeated and Art or another on the Personnel staff 
will again be out in the territory issuing ID cards. 


Sharp stressed the importance of each employee 
carefully guarding his LT&T card. “The ID card is an 
important part of our security system. A card which 
falls into the wrong hands could weaken the 
security.” 


Every employee in the Company is issued some 
type of identification. You have to have a card to get 
into the Lincoln buildings and ID cards also indetify 
LT&T employees to our customers. 


Mike Danaher, Fairbury Manager, offers to lend a hand. 


of 1.D. Card Program 


ID equipment is orten set up in multi-purpose rooms. Here Art takes a 
break with Don Rutledge, Seward Manager. 


To help assure that the card bears a reasonably 
good likeness of the employee, cards are renewed 
every five years. Cards must also be re-issued when 
there is a name change, when a net credited service 
date is changed or when a card is lost. 


When an employee loses his ID card, he must sign 
a statement that says he does not know where his 
card is and agree to return the duplicate card if he 
locates the original. 


Duplicate ID cards are so labeled and also have a 
prominent black bar on them. 


If the system is to provide security, cards must be 
carefully controlled. When he gets a new ID card the 
employee must turn in his previous card. When he 
leaves the Company, his supervisor will obtain his 
ID ecard before giving him his final check. 


When an employee retires, his employee’s ID 
card is replaced with a special retired employee’s 
card. This card is similar, but has no expiration date 
and carries an LT&T emblem instead of the retired 
employee’s picture. 

The identification program cannot be an effective 
means of security unless every employee realizes its 
importance and helps to make it so. 
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T DOESN’T look much like a milestone, but the 
new exchange office at Milford represents a turn- 
ing point for LT&T. The building is attractive and 
unusual, but it is what will be inside that makes 
the Milford exchange office different. 

When the exchange expansion at Milford was 
planned, LT&T decided to put in Automatic Electric 
Company’s CXP-5 central office equipment. This is 
a common control system which uses the Leich 
switch and it differs from the step-by-step equip- 
ment that is commonly used by LT&T. 

Milford is the first exchange in LT&T to be plan- 
ned for the CXP-5 system, but two others are already 
scheduled to be in service this year. One will actually 
go into service before Milford. 

Step-by-step telephone switching equipment gets 
its name from the method by which it puts through 
calls. As a customer dials each digit of a number, the 
call advances a step. Versions of this type of equip- 
ment have been used by LT&T since the Company 
began operating in 1904. 

In the Crosspoint system, the equipment stores in 
a memory each digit of the dialed number. When 
dialing is complete, it sets up the pathway of the call. 

It’s not really a new system. The principle was 
worked out back in the 1930s and it has been used 
to a considerable extent for some purposes by other 
companies. 

Recent developments in the industry have made 
this type of switching increasingly attractive. 

Engineer Bill Leonard has worked on the Cross- 
point system. He cleared some of the papers from his 
desk and gazed off into space as he talked about the 
system. 

The Milford exchange was first planned for 700 
lines, but then another 100 were added, said Bill. It 
will have an ultimate capacity of 2,200 lines and it 
will go into use with Automatic Number Identifica- 
tion which eliminates the use of a checking operator 
for most toll calls. 


Chief advantages of Crosspoint equipment can be 
summed up by two words — space and speed. The 
equipment takes up less building space and it han- 
dles calls faster. Only about 40% of the Milford build- 
ing equipment space will be used at first. 


Like all common control systems, the new Milford 
exchange will be able to handle a larger number of 
calls than a step system with the same number of 
lines. This is because of its speed. 


Crosspoint is also adaptable in that Touch Calling 
can be added. Features such as call waiting or three 
way calling can also be added. 

Initial cost is a little higher than step by step 
equipment, said Bill, but he anticipates a cost saving 
on additions and a lower maintenance expense. 

The Milford office will use plug in cables, which 
will cut installation time. 

Housing this new type of equipment is a 34 by 58 
foot building adjacent to the old CDO office. It is lo- 
cated between First and Second Streets on A Street. 

Don Christle, Building Design Director, unrolled 
a drawing of the building and gestured at various 
features. 

“It’s all on grade, with no basement. It has a 
concrete brick facing, the same as the new building 
at 27th and Old Cheney Road.” 

A Mansard roof helps disguise the unusual height 
of the building (which has 11-foot ceilings) and 
blends in with the closest neighboring building. 

A house to the south is to be removed and the 
area landscaped so that the office will blend in with 
the adjoining residential area. 

The new exchange is due to go into service on 


October 1. A 250-line CXP-5 office at Davenport 
and a 300-line office at Fairfield are to be activated 


late this year. 

This switching system is new to us, but it offers 
many advantages and new things have a way of 
quickly becoming familiar. 
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Five LT&T’ers Turn to the Leisure Life 


@ JESSIE VAN TRUMP, Hastings Operator, has 
closed a telephone career of 46 years with her retire- 
ment May 1. She began her career 
in October of 1927 as a Relief Oper- 
ator at Harvard and later worked 
“4, as an A Operator and A & L Opera- 
’ tor there. She was named Assistant 
Chief Operator at Harvard in 1936. 
wr’ In 1946 she moved to Superior 
Pe as A & L Operator and the follow- 
Si). ing year she became Assistant 
GU } Chief Operator. Since 1948 she has 
NEN" worked at Hastings as an Operator. 
Jessie’s career spans many years and her exper- 
ience includes work at the old magneto boards, at 
common battery equipment and in the modern dial 
exchange. 
It is hoped she will find her new career of retire- 
ment an opportunity for new and pleasant experi- 
ences. 


@® HILDA FITZGERALD closed a telephone career 
of over 27 years of net credited service the last of 
June as she retired early. She spent 
her entire telephone career in the 
Traffic Department as an Operator. 

Actually, Mrs. Fitzgerald first 
picked up an Operator’s cord as a 
Student Operator in Plattsmouth in 
June of 1928. She worked for sever- 
al years there as a Night Operator, 
resigning in 1937 to marry. She re- 
turned to telephone work briefly in 
the late 1930’s as a Relief Operator. 

In June of 1946 she again took up telephone work, 
remaining 41% years, then resigning after an extend- 
ed period on sickness disability. Her health recover- 
ed, she returned permanently to LT&T in 1958. In 
1966 she moved from Plattsmouth to Lincoln. 

Her friends hove that Hilda will find happiness in 
her new life of leisure. 


@® ELIZABETH Benda wrapped up a telephone ca- 
reer of nearly 26 years as she took an early retire- 
| ment the last of June. She first 
came to work for LT&T on July 23, 
1947 as an A Operator at Wymore 
and later worked as an A & L Op- 
erator and Service Assistant there. 
In 1964 Elizabeth moved to Bea- 
)) trice as an Operator. She also work- 
) ed asa Clerk in that office. 
- Mrs. Benda joins her husband in 
» we | retirement. The couple will now be 
L a /s-J able to devote more attention to the 
operation of a motel at Wymore which they have 
owned for several years. 


Klizabeth is described by her friends as a person 
who likes to keep busy. One of her activities has been 
the leadership of a Girl Scout Troop. No doubt she 
will find other civic activities now that she has join- 
ed the ranks of the retired. 


@ JUANITA Van Liew closed a telephone career of 
over a third of a century as she took an early retire- 
ment June 1. Her action was 
prompted by a desire to spend more 
time at home with her husband. 


Mrs. Van Liew began her tele- 
phone career in March of 1939 asa 
Student Operator in Nelson. She 
later became a Relief Operator and 


rs Assistant Chief Operator. From 
Pen. 1942 to 1946 she served as Chief 
f/ ~. / Qperator at Nelson. She transferr- 


i 


| ~ ed to Lincoln Traffic in 1946, going 
into Traffic Unit I when the Lincoln operating unit 
was split into Units I and II. 

In 1958 Juanita became Traffic Staff Assistant in 
General Traffic, a position she filled until her retire- 
ment. 

Juanita has long been interested in art and has 
tried her hand at painting. Often during her lunch 
hours she would make a trip to the library to borrow 
a book on the subject or perhaps a painting. 

She has also long been interested in growing 
things and she says, “We are doing some gardening— 
vegetables and flowers” now that she is retired. 

Juanita’s knowledge of Traffic operations, gained 
over 34 years of service, is extensive and this, as well 
as her cheerful disposition, will be missed by fellow 
workers. 


@® BERNICE PRELL, Operator in Lincoln Traffic 
Unit I, retired on disability pension June 8, closing a 
telephone career of over a quarter of a century. 

Bernice first worked for LT&T in 1945 at Fair- 
bury, where she was trained and employed as an A 
Operator and an A & L Operator. She resigned after 
14 months, but returned to the company in July of 
1949 in Lincoln Traffic. When the Operating force 
was divided into two units in 1959 she went into 
Unit I. 

Her early years in Traffic were at a manual 
board. During the quarter of a century she spent in 
Traffic there has been much growth and change. 

Bernice has been away from her job for a year, 
on sickness disability. It is hoped that retirement will 
bring improved health to Bernice. 


a, | 


Johnson Notes 45 Years 


@ A. LOWELL Johnson observed 45 years of service 
with LT&T on May 21. He noted the occasion quietly, 
foregoing the usual luncheon which traditionally 
honors those who have reached this level. 

Lowell has been away from work for some time, 
on accident disability because of injuries sustained 
in a fall. 

General Plant Superintendent Charles Connors, 
Supervisor of Supplies Ernie Royce, and Shop Super- 
visor Jim Landenberger all traveled to Lowell’s home 
to present him with a 45-year service anniversary 
emblem and to thank him for his many years of 
service. 

Mr. Johnson first came to work for LT&T in 
1928, shortly after his graduation from high school. 
He started in the Supply Department and has re- 
mained there through his entire four and a half 


Joe and Harris Take Class 


@ LLOYD L. Joe and Roger L. Harris recently com- 
pleted a special study course at the GTE Automatic 
Electric Company Communications Training Center 
at Northlake, Illinois. The course covered the func- 
tion, operation, testing and maintenance of dial PBX 
equipment. 

Harris has been with LT&T since January of 
1957. He started as a Groundman and has worked as 
an Equipment Repairman, Combinationman and 
Switchman before becoming an Installer-Repairman, 
PBX in July of 1971. 

Joe came to the Company in June of 1956, also 
as a Groundman. He worked as a Combinationman 
in Lincoln before being advanced to Installer-Repair- 
man, PBX in July of 1971. 
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Mr. Connors, Mr. avec: Mr. saben and Mr. Landenberger. 


decades of service, steadily advancing to successively 
more responsible positions. 

When Lowell started his telephone career, the 
Model T Ford was the predominate vehicle and 
hand tools the predominate appliances for tele- 
phone work. He has seen the Company introduce a 
variety of trucks and powered equipment. 

Lowell still has the same colorful sports shirt he 
happened to be wearing when he observed his 30th 
service anniversary. He has worn it on successive 
pin presentation occasions and he got it out again and 
put it on for his 45th. 

Upon presenting the 45-year emblem, Mr. Connors 


also expressed appreciation for Lowell’s many years 
of service to LT&T. 


Death Claims Radebaugh 


@ DEATH came to Paul G. Radebaugh, Area Plant, 
on Sunday, May 6. He had been Assistant Custodian 
in Lincoln for nearly a quarter of a century. 

Mr. sae came to LT&T in July of 1942 as 
a Janitor in Area Plant and he 
_ spent his entire telephone career in 
_ the same department and town. He 
was promoted to Building Service- 
man in 1943 and in September of 
1948 he became Assistant Custo- 
dian. 

Paul was seriously ill with a 
heart ailment several years ago, 
but appeared to have recovered 
quite well. His health took a turn 
for the worse in December of last year and he went 
on sickness disability in hopes that a rest would re- 
store his strength and health. Sadly, this did not oc- 
eur, 

Paul’s work brought him into contact with many 
employees in Lincoln and his good nature and help- 
ful attitude made him many friends. 

Funeral services took place Wednesday, May 9, 
at Calvary Lutheran Church in Lincoln. Burial was 
at Lincoln Memorial Park. 
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New Duties for al LT&T ers 


Donnelson Genrich Farmer Bouwens 


@ ORGANIZATIONAL changes bringing new as- 
signments to four employees have been announced. 
They took effect July 1. 

Garwood L. Donnelson moves from Lincoln Busi- 
ness Office Supervisor to Marketing Results Super- 
visor in General Commercial. Loal A. Genrich goes 
from Methods and Results Supervisor in General 
Traffic to Business Office Manager. Alan D. Farmer 
moves from Staff Assistant in General Commercial 
to Methods and Results Supervisor in General Traf- 
fic. Richard K. Bouwens goes from Commercial Rep- 
resentative to Staff Assistant in General Commercial. 

Mr. Donnelson has been with LT&T since April 
of 1965 when he was hired as Personnel Coordinator. 
He transferred to General Commercial as Commer- 
cial Systems Supervisor in January of 1968 and be- 
came Business Office Supervisor in March of 1970. 

Mr. Genrich started his telephone career as a 
Groundman at Beatrice in February of 1950. He took 
a Military Leave of Absence in 1952, became Combin- 
ationman at Beatrice in 1954 and a Switchman in 
1962. In September of 1964 he was appointed Ex- 
change Manager at Stromsburg and in 1968 became 
Methods and Results Supervisor in General Traffic. 

Mr. Farmer has been with LT&T since August of 
1961, when he was named Staff Assistant in General 
Commercial. He came to the Company with a back- 
ground in business and has carried out a variety of 
assignments in the Commercial Department. 

Mr. Bouwens has been with LT&T since December 
of 1956, when he was hired as a Janitor in Supply. 
He became a Warehouseman in 1957, a Shopman in 
1958, Equipment Repairman in 1960, Combination- 
man in 1964 and Installer-Repairman, PBX in 1969. 
He was named Commercial Representative in March 
of 1971 and Communications Representative the fol- 
lowing month. 


Mack Nickell Is Promoted 


® MACK E. NICKELL has been promoted to Ser- 
vice Foreman in the Wire Chief’s Department. For 
the past five years he has been an Installer-Repair- 
man, PBX. 

Mr. Nickell began his telephone career with 
LT&T in August of 1948 as a Construction Ground- 


man in Lincoln. He has also worked as Splicer’s 
Helper, Splicer, Combinationman, and Advanced 
Clerk. 


New Assignments Announced 


Mr. Drewel Mr. Bohl 


@® TWO NEW assignments in Lincoln Area Plant 
have been announced. They took effect July 1. Eldon 
W. Drewel moves to Service Foreman and Philip L. 
Bohl to Service Center Foreman. 

Mr. Drewel, an LT&T’er since 1947, has spent his 
entire career in the Plant Department. Hired as a 
Warehouseman, he has filled assignments as Com- 
binationman, Installer-Repairman, PBX, and Service 
Center Foreman. 

Mr. Bohl has been with LT&T since March of 
1959 and has held positions of Switchman, Installer- 
Repairman, COE, Toll Terminalman and Equipment 
Foreman in Crete, David City and Lincoln. 


Darrell Joynt Promoted 


@ DARRELL R. Joynt, Hastings, has been promoted 
from Chief Testman to Service Foreman at Hastings. 
The move establishes a second Serv- 
ice Foreman in the Hastings Area. 

Mr. Joynt has been with LT&T 
since August of 1947. He commenc- 
ed his telephone career as a 
Groundman at Hastings, advanced 
to a Lineman in August of 1950 and 
a couple of weeks later became a 
Combinationman. He worked as a 
Switchman at Hastings for six 
years before becoming Chief Test- 
man for the Area in 1968. 


Wrong Picture Published 


@ THE WRONG picture was inadvertently pub- 
lished over the name of Mildred 
Tucker in the anniversary listings 
in the June issue of LT&T maga- 
zine. The photograph of Betty 
Tucker was mistakenly used. 
Mildred Tucker, Nebraska City 
Traffic, has 30 years of service. 
Here we publish the correct picture 
to set the record straight, with our 
apologies for the confusion to both 
ladies. 
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WATER SAFETY 


One of the hazards of summer is 


Life preservers should be available 
wherever there is swimming. Exten- 
sion cords, lights and portable electric 
equipment should be kept away from 
pools. Play it safe. Have an accident 


free summer. 


water, at beaches, lakes and swimming 
pools. Wherever there is swimming or 
wading and at dock and boating areas 
children should be especially super- 
vised. Running, pushing and jumping 


yut looking should be forbidden. 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


T USED to be that when a business firm 
wanted to dress up the appearance of an 
old building they’d cover it up with a new 
front of aluminum, tile, artificial stone, glass 
or what not. 

The method was real popular several de- 
cades ago and the purpose was to make an 
old building look like a new one. It fooled no- 
body, but it often did cover up an eyesore. 

There’s a new method being used now. 
Few towns are without the problem of aging 
and sometimes decrepit-appearing buildings 
in the downtown core. Usually new shopping 
centers have sprung up, competing with the 
older business area. 

A need to make the old area more attrac- 
tive has been recognized, but no longer are 
the building owners merely taking on a new 
false front. They have adopted a new tactic. 

Now they repair and tuck point the old 
brick work, paint the original building face, 
and replace wood where needed. 

The effect is startling. The old buildings 
almost always shine forth in the splendor 


OUR COVER 

@ AT NO other time during the 
year do so many of our employees 
and pensioners get together than at 
the annual picnic. Here we show a 


sampling of the scenes taken at the 
event. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


originally envisioned by the architect. What 
is good in the old design is seen to have value. 


It is not always possible to restore old 
buildings. Some are not structurally sound. 
Besides that, there’s a limited number of old 
buildings and trey aren’t always in the right 
place or the right size. 

So there is a new trend. That’s the effort 
to make the new look old—antiqued bricks, 
distressed wood and so forth. 

Something similar has happened to tele- 
phones. Old phones, once considered common- 
place, are now collectors’ items and some- 
times command fabulous prices. Some have 
been refinished and converted to modern 
technology. 

Like old buildings, there aren’t enough 
of them and renovation is sometimes difficult 
or unsatisfactory. So we at LT&T fill the need 
by supplying new telephones that look old— 
our Decorator line. 

Ir buildings and phones, today’s people 
have found a way to step backwards in style 
without moving backwards in convenience. 
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lt doesn’t take long to make friends at the zoo 
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A large group enjoy train ride—two enjoy their yo-yo's 
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Sign at zoo welcomed LT&T. Ron Ahl was the genial Bingo 
host. Players crowded table. ‘“Andy’’ Anderson enjoyed his sand- 
wich. Table of Bingo prizes was large. 


wanton 


LT&T Picnic 
Features Food, 
Bingo and Zoo 


BRIGHT streams of sunlight. A multi-colored land- 


scape. Old friendships renewed. The Bingo basket 
turning. 


Swings squeaking gaily. Toddlers running loose. 
Boys without their shoes. Monkeys begging popcorn. 
Otters scooting down the slide. Kids engulfing hot 
dogs. Beans and potato chips. A little baby snoozing. 


These phrases are tiny vignettes of the 1973 LT&T 


Family Picnic. Yet they tell the story of the event as 
well as it can be told. 


It was a good day for the outing. The weather was 
comfortable and a few clouds shielded the people 
from the brightest rays of the sun. Attendance was 
up ever so slightly from the previous year. 


The July 14 event took place at Antelope Park 
and it included a trip to the Children’s Zoo as well 
aS a picnic meal, a chance to run and play for the 
kids and to win prizes at Bingo for the adults. 


There were snocones and lemonade, a ride on the 
zoo train and a chance to meet friends. 


People began coming in to the picnic at about 
12:30 in the afternoon and they continued to drift 
in throughout the afternoon. Some stayed until the 
close at 5:30. Others dropped in for a brief time. 

Some headed right for the Zoo, while others lined 
up for the eats immediately. The chow line was open 


for three hours and the Zoo all afternoon, giving the 
picnickers a choice. 


A large table of prizes was gradually dispersed 
among the Bingo players. While this was going on, 
some LT&T’ers leaned against trees or lounged on 
benches while they talked with friends. 


The telephone people and their families were all 
over the Children’s Zoo, but that spacious facility 
never did seem to be overcrowded. As usual, the 
children were thrilled at the chance to see and touch 
many of the creatures. 


It was a big day, a pleasant day, hard to describe, 
but successful. 
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6 hese DAY had started early for 

Roger Weber, Beatrice Area 
Manager for LT&T. He had come 
downtown before 7 a.m. for a 
breakfast meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. It could just as well have 
been a meeting of a group of men 
from the Beatrice Development 
Corporation or a group of Rotari- 
ans. Roger is active in all of these 
organizations. 

The meeting was over and Roger 
was waiting at the side door of the 
Beatrice telephone building as 
LT&T Magazine’s editor drove up. 
He straightened his six foot plus 
frame and suggested a stroll to the 
post office across the alley to get 
the morning’s mail. 

Getting the mail is often the 
first chore that Roger does on a 
working day. He usually sees and 
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exchanges greetings with several 
friends and customers on the short 
trip. 

Roger has lived in Beatrice three 
years, but he could hardly be more 
firmly involved in its activities if 
he had been there ten times that 
long. He’s found “The town has a 
very receptive atmosphere. People 
are generally friendly and under- 
standing.” 

EATRICE is the County Seat of 

Gage County and has a popula- 
tion of 12,389, according to the 1970 
census. It is located at the junction 
of Highways U.S. 77 and U.S. 136 
and is also crossed by State High- 
way No. 4. It is served by three 
railroads, seven truck lines and a 
municipal airport. 

The town has a thriving indust- 
rial climate and it boasts a number 

(continued on next page) 


Town of Industry 
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Area Manager Weber starts the business day 
with early morning mail collection. 


Beatrice Area: Proud of Their Achievements, 


(continued from page 7) 
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Jim Brashear, President of Tote Systems, Inc. 
of manufacturers. Some of these 
are: Dempster Industries, which 
makes pumps, water systems and 
farm equipment; Phillips Petrole- 
um, manufacturers of anhydrous 
ammonia; Beatrice Foods Co., dairy 
products; Store Kraft, store fix- 
tures; Formfit, ladies undergar- 
ments; Tote Systems, Inc., shipping 
containers, storage tanks and beer 
barrels; Cominco- American, dry 
fertilizer; Schottler Modern Fix- 


Roger Weber meets with Beatrice businessmen. 


tures, solid hardwood church fur- 
nishings and fixtures; F. D. Kees 
Manufacturing Company, metal 
fabricating and finishing. 

Beatrice has a Mayor-City Coun- 
cil form of government. The town 
has four public and two parochial 
elementary schools, a junior high 
and high school, a special education 
unit and a private special rehabilit- 
ation center. 

It is the site of the Martin 


-. st ® » i 
Charles Anderson, Superintendent of Martin Luther Home, shows off their new recrea- 
tion building. 


Luther Home for retarded children 
and the State Rehabilitation center 
for the mentally retarded. It also 
has two hospitals and three long- 
term care facilities. There are two 
national banks and one state bank, 
two savings and loan associations 
and three personal loan companies. 


N SPITE of its industrial flavor, 
the town is an important agri- 
cultural center and the fine imple- 
ment retailers and service facilities 
indicate this. 

The town was founded in 1857 
by a group of settlers who came up 
the Missouri river by steamer. They 
picked a site near the junction of 
Indian Creek and the Big Blue 
river. The main street of the new 
town was on the DeRoin Trail 
which crossed Nebraska from 
Brownville and joined the Oregon 
Trail in the southwestern corner of 
Gage County. 

The town was named for Bea- 
trice Kinney, the eldest daughter of 
Judge Kinney, leader of the group 
of settlers. By 1860 the town had 
several retailing establishments. 
The first indication of the industrial 
potential of the town came in 1878 
when C. B. Dempster opened a 


pump shop and soon was making 
pumps and windmills. 


HEN THE Homestead Act was 
passed in 1862 and free land 
opened for settlement in 1863, Bea- 
trice boomed. Daniel Freeman filed 
the first claim in Nebraska under 
the act and today a portion of his 
farm on Cub Creek west of Beatrice 
is a National Homestead Monu- 
ment. 

The original settlers of the town 
quickly reached agreement on a site 
and worked together in establishing 
a settlement. Today the leaders of 
Beatrice are still in agreement on 
major goals for the community and 
they are outspokenly determined to 
cooperate in reaching them. 

Several spoke of the need for an 
industrial park, a north-south high- 
way corridor, the modernization or 
rejuvenation of the downtown core 
and utilization of the former Persh- 
ing College complex. 

On his trip to the post office, 
Weber encountered one of the com- 
munity leaders, Leigh Coffin, Post- 
master and President of the Bea- 
trice Development Corporation. 

Leigh leaned back in his swivel 
chair and talked about the Develop- 
ment group’s accomplishments. 
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Leigh Coffin, President of Beatrice Davie. 
ment Corporation. 


and Planning For the Future 


“A town the size of Beatrice has 


—- ~~ amend to have a good four-lane highway. 
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Banker, W. W. eee Jr. 


‘““A real success is the Formfit 
plant. The BDC built the building 
and leased it to them.” 


Hoe” DID the BDC get Formfit? 

“T would say it would be better 
to say they had their minds made 
up and we convinced them their 
original idea was right,” said Coffin. 
He went on to say that the BDC has 
been instrumental in encouraging 
industry by having information av- 
ailable, by encouraging moderniza- 
tion of the town and by helping in 
a joint effort among the leaders. 

“We enjoy a real good line of 
communications between the city 
and other groups.” 

“Our real goal for the year is to 
have under our control an industri- 
al park and we have several sites 
under consideration. This will put 
us in a position to compete with 
other towns for industry.” 

With the town’s excellent water 
supply, modern sewage treatment, 
good utility services and transport- 
ation, Coffin feels the town offers 
an excellent opportunity for 
industry. 


ANKER W. W. Cook, Jr., stroked 

his forehead thoughtfully and 

talked about the Chamber of Com- 
merce’s interests. 
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History shows the growth has been 
at towns along the Interstate. The 
Chamber, through its Transporta- 
tion Committee, has informed 
government leaders and surround- 
ing towns of what we thought was 
best for Beatrice,” said Cook. He 
emphasized the Chamber’s purpose 
has been to get a united front and 
get the highway corridor project 
“in the mill.” 

Cook sees the rejuvenation of the 
downtown area as an outstanding 
advancement for the community. 
Many old building fronts have been 
restored to their original splendor 
and he expects further work next 
year. 


THIRD major interest of the 

Chamber, said Cook, is putting 
the old Pershing College site to use. 
“A. majority of the Chamber mem- 
bers hope it can be used as an ed- 
ucational facility.” The owership 
of the grounds now rests with one 
person and the Chamber hopes this 
will make it easier to put the facil- 
ities into use. 

Mr. Cook also mentioned the 
Chamber’s active Agricultural 
Committee, which carries on sever- 
al projects each year. 

Bud Pentz, director of Beatrice 
Radio Station KWBE, is an outgo- 
ing, optimistic man, who sports a 
bristling white moustache. 

(continued on next page) 


Bud Pentz discusses his ideas on the town’s 
possibilities. 


Beatrice Area: On The Move 


(continued from page 9) 
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‘Jiggs’ Duesenbury, right, watches as one of Schottler’s craftsmen work. 


“The future is unlimited for this 
area,” he asserted as he ticked off 
three goals for the community. 

“One, a four-lane expressway. 
We need it now. Two, an enlarged 
industrial site as near to the new 
expressway as possible or at a con- 
venient cutoff. Three, proper nego- 
tiations by the State of Nebraska 
with Kansas to continue the High- 
way south to connect Interstate 
Highways 70 and 80.” 


ENTZ SEES communities of un- 
der 20,000 as ideal. “People want 
to come back to small towns.” 

He talked about the town’s in- 
dustry and of the fact that the com- 
munity is a center for working with 
retarded children. He expressed 
pride in the Beatrice people, who, 
he is convinced, believe in giving 
a day’s work for a day’s pay. 

Reed “Jiggs” Duesenbury is the 
owner of one of the industries in 
Beatrice, Schottler’s Modern Fix- 
tures, manufacturers of church fix- 
tures. The firm does all of its own 
fabricating, starting from rough 
lumber and the work is all done to 
order. 

Schottler’s has a 16-foot glue 
press, one of only three or four in 


the Midwest. We need it “because 
we do 15 foot pews,” says Jiggs. The 
firm covers about an eight-state 
area. 

Walking about his plant, picking 
up or pointing to samples of the 
fine quality work, Duesenbury talk- 
ed about Beatrice. 

“It is a good town. It’s got every- 
thing anybody would want. It’s a 
good place to raise a family.” 


= ~ - - ~ . 


Senator Carstens says agriculture improve- 
ments benefited the area. 
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TATE Senator Fred Carstens, a — 


lawyer, completed a conference 
with a client, then welcomed his 
visitors into his newly remodeled 
offices. He pondered for a moment 
before he began to talk about 
Beatrice. 

“One of the things that has 
greatly improved our area is the 
improvement in the business of 
agriculture which has taken place 
the past 25 years—improvements in 
cultivation, seed, feeding livestock 
and caring for them and the in- 
creasing use of fertilizers in com- 
bination with irrigation.” 

He also mentioned the town’s 
two good hospitals and the great 
advancement in the care for retard- 
ed. Speaking of the Beatrice State 
facility, he said, “They have pio- 
neered in this work and their 
methods have been accepted na- 
tionally.” 

Senator Carstens’ view of the 
community needs was locked right 
in with that of other community 
leaders. “The next thing we'll need 
is an expressway from Lincoln to 
the Kansas line.” This may be a 
reality in five years, he believes. 

Fresh from a trip to Lincoln, 
Mayor Bob Sargent bustled into the 
display room of his truck and im- 
plement firm and eased into one 
of the comfortable seats provided 
for customers. 

He’s been mayor for over three 
years and is proud of the progress 
made during that time. “We have 
grown in valuation by about $3 
million—we were sitting at $26.5 
million and now we are at over $29 
million,” he pointed out. “This was 
done half by annexation and the 
rest by new construction.” 

“We need to work our hardest to 
attract new industry,’’ said the 
Mayor. “We are doing this by coop- 
eration.” 


ARGENT is convinced this will 

pay off. “We are going to get an 

industrial site,” he declared con- 
fidently. 

He mentioned with pride the 
establishment of a recreation de- 
partment with a full time director, 
a reduction in the tax levy of four 
mills over the past two years and 


the prospect of another reduction 
this year. 

Sargent has also set up a Mayor’s 
Advisory Committee, made up of 
30 representatives of different 
groups in Beatrice. Their purpose is 
to suggest ideas for improving the 
community. 

One of the members of this com- 
mittee is LT&T’s Beatrice Manager, 
Weber. His position is certainly not 
unique because telephone people 
have been active in Beatrice for 
over 90 years. 


Bob Sargent has been Mayor of Beatrice for 
3 years. 


First telephones were installed 
in 1880 by a Bell licensee company 
under the name of Beatrice Tele- 
phone Company. It was one of the 
very earliest telephone companies, 
formed only four years after the in- 
vention of the telephone. This firm 
was purchased by the Nebraska 
Telephone Company in 1882. By 
1889 there were 230 customers and 
by 1906, 1,048. 


A SECOND telephone company 
+1 was organized sometime in 1902 
and was called the Beatrice Home 
Telephone Company. In 1906 the 
name was changed to New Home 
Telephone Company. This Com- 
pany was purchased by LT&T in 
1909 and the Bell interests at Bea- 
trice were part of the 1912 purchase 
by LT&T of Bell properties in 22 
counties. 


For the 10 years between 1902 
and 1912, there were two compet- 
ing telephone companies in Bea- 
trice. 

In 1913 LT&T moved into a new 
manual exchange building which 
served until 1957 when the ex- 
change was converted to dial oper- 
ation and moved to its present loca- 
tion. With the dial conversion came 
limited direct distance dialing, the 
first in Nebraska. 

The Beatrice area has a total of 
8,378 telephone customers, 5,838 of 
which are in Beatrice. A total of 12,- 
808 phones are in use in the area. 
The exchange also serves 16 mobile 
telephones, 35 tone pagers and six 
voice pagers. 


oo are 54 employees in the 
Beatrice area. The town is a 
toll center for the Company and 
there is a staff of 25 Operators 
headed by Chief Operator Lela 
Watson. Wire Chief Ron Hibbert 
and Equipment Foreman Marv Jo- 
osten head up a staff of 22 Plant 
men. John Hartz directs a three- 
man Construction crew. Four full 
time employees and one part time 
employee assist Weber in Commer- 
cial operations. 

Largest town in the area is Wy- 
more with 1,435 stations and 1,122 
customers. DeWitt has 555 stations 
and 419 customers and Plymouth 
406 stations and 328 customers. 
Other towns are Pickrell, 220 sta- 
tions and 179 customers; Filley, 
216 stations and 183 customers; 
Barneston, 209 stations and 165 cus- 
tomers and Liberty, 166 stations 
and 144 customers. 
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Chief Operator, 
Lela Watson, 
supervises 
Beatrice operators. 


Beatrice is the third largest com- 
munity served by LT&T and has 
long held an important position in 
the Company. It was chosen as the 
site for the installation of our Com- 
pany’s 150,000th phone in 1961. 
There is 911 emergency calling ser- 
vice in the town and the Company 
has a battery of circuits to provide 
adequate service to other towns. In- 
cluded are 42 linking Beatrice to 
Lincoln and 27 linking the town to 
Omaha. 

Beatrice is a town with an in- 
dustrial atmosphere, yet one which 
depends heavily on agriculture. It 
is a town with definite goals and 
leaders who are determined to co- 
operate in reaching them. The re- 
sidents have achieved much and 
with their single purposed cooper- 
ation are looking forward to more 
progress. 
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Wire Chief, Ron Hibbert offers his opinion. 
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Dean Jones 
Lincoln, 20 yrs. 


John Richards 
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Charles Daniels 
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Coach Curry shows the | right (?) w way. 
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Vim, Vigor and Vitality (and sore muscles). 


Softball: Men's 


[* WAS a team burning with vitality and resolution, 

the 1973 Men’s Softball team. But even though the 
lads were filled with enthusiasm and determination 
they couldn’t bend the statistics to their favor and 


their season ended up with a less than outstanding 
2-11 record. 


Inconsistency was almost a trademark. The team 
was shut out and held pointless in two season games, 
but then returned in their first tournament contest 
to hold their opponents scoreless. Unfortunately the 
following two games of the double-elimination tour- 
nament were marked by dropped balls, lost shags 
and well-intentioned mud puddle slides, thereby 
eliminating them from the tournament. 


Not all was lost, however, for the season proved 
exciting and the disappointments were softened by 
new friendships and interesting moments shared 
by all. 

Players through the season were Tom Curry, Bill 
Morlok, Terry Morlok, Jeff Childs, Lonnie Mehlin, 
Gary Pavel, Don Miller, Art Sharp, Neal Westphal, 
Bill Wiley, Tom Roach, Lorvey Stark, Roger Ehrlich, 
Curt Youngman and Dave Young. 
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7 hao, skip and a jump to a ieee run. 
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...-and Women’s 


HE 1973 Women’s Softball team cast considerable 

doubt on the assumed superiority of the men’s 

team this year as they gained attention and admirers 
with a sparkling 7-4 season. 

Their trademark was mutual assistance, consoli- 
dated efforts and an obvious esprit de corps. 

With steady eyes and taut muscles they brought 
untapped resources to life in one game as the third 
basewoman triumphantly completed a double-play 
shouting “I can’t believe I ate the whole thing!” 

The team met defeat at tournament time letting 
down to lose to players they had overpowered during 
the season. 

To the men, their hitting and batting techniques 
seemed to range from “new” to “unorthodox” but no- 
body can argue that any of the girls were ever cramp- 
ed for style. 

Regulars during the season were Linda Aguirre, 
Diane Jacobs, Rita Gardner, Vicki Haberman, Linda 
Gillispie, Bobbie Story, Sally Blatchford, Carol Mac- 
hovec, Margaret Small, Diane Henderson and Mar- 
garet McCallum. 


First Base, do or die. 
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Portrait of an athlete. 


alone. 
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Batting on your tip toes gets better hits... 


pease 
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ee A touchy thing, asking people for money. It’s 

even more difficult when it’s a fellow employee 
you have to ask. Nobody wants to be put in this 
position. 

Yet every year a group of LT&T’ers agree to do 
exactly that. 

Few accept the job as workers in the annual 
United Fund drive with any expectation that it will 
be a lark. But they all know that it is an important 
job which has rewards. 

‘In Lincoln, the United Fund campaign blossoms 
forth about mid-September. In some of our other 
communities the United Fund or Community Chest 
drive schedule is sometimes a little different. But the 
purpose is the same. 

It’s no spur of the moment thing. 

The LT&T United Fund Council is a permanent 
group, composed of both Union members and man- 
agement employees, which meets and plans the year 
around. 

When the heat of summer was at its peak, Colo- 
nels Rex King and Dean Hobson were busy meeting 
with Employee Activities Supervisor, Art Sharp; 
United Fund Campaign Director, Lynn Roper; and 
United Fund Community Service Staff Member, 
Leonard Jennings. 

Their big concern was “How can we best present 
the United Fund to LT&T’ers and how can we tell 
them what a great job the agencies are doing?” 


People Helping People 


The administrative job of arranging for employee 
meetings, a personal contact with the 1,200 or so em- 
ployees in Lincoln, and preparing forms and a data 
flow system is huge. 

Drive Colonels King and Hobson also found them- 
selves puzzling over what type of program to have, 
of how best to answer common objections and ques- 
tions and which of many hundreds of examples of 
community service they might include in a less than 
half hour program. 

As they went over their material and records of 
previous drives, they gradually shaped the 1973 pro- 
gram into a workable form. 

By mid-September a team of willing captains was 
recruited, instructed and at work contacting em- 
ployees to explain the needs of the United Fund and 
its benefit to the community. A program for employee 
meetings was prepared and shown and the drive was 
on the way. 

The event happens every year and LT&T employ- 
ees and management have alway been one of the out- 
standing groups of contributors in Lincoln and in 
other towns in LT&T territory. Those conducting 
United Fund or Community Chest Drives are 
Beatrice, Fairbury, Nebraska City, Hastings and 
York. 

There’s ouly one way you could possibly get so 
many telephone employees to work on a project like 
this. It’s simply the best way to meet some of the 
important needs of their community. 
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Art Sharp, Dean Hobson and Lynn Roper. Leonard Jennings and Rex King ponder Drive details. 
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New Assignments Made 


Fischer Brockmeyer Waltke 


@® NEW assignments in the territory have been given 
to three LT&T’ers. Richard H. Fischer has been trans- 
ferred to Plattsmouth as Area Manager, John D. 
Brockmeyer has gone to Pawnee City as Exchange 
Manager, and Willard E. Waltke has been moved to 
Stromsburg as Exchange Manager. The appointments 
took effect July 1. 

Mr. Fischer replaces Vyrl Clark, who has been 
Area Manager at Plattsmouth since 1959. Mr. Clark 
is now on Sickness Disability and is planning his re- 
tirement when he has exhausted these benefits. 

Mr. Fischer has been with LT&T since 1947, when 
he started as a Warehouseman in Lincoln. He has also 
been Combinationman and has served as Exchange 
Manager at Wymore and Milford. He has been at 
Pawnee City since 1909. 

Mr. Brockmeyer began his telephone career in 
1946 as a Groundman in Beatrice. He later worked as 
a Combinationman in Beatrice, Hebron and Fairbury. 
Since 1970 he has been Exchange Manager at 
Stromsburg. 

Mr. Waltke has been with LT&T since 1961, when 
he became a Lineman for the Construction Depart- 
ment in Lincoln. He has also worked as a Combina- 
tionman in Tecumseh. Before coming to LT&T, Mr. 
Waltke worked for the Union Pacific Railroad as a 
Groundman and a Lineman and for the General Tel- 
ephone Company at Columbus, Nebraska. 

All three men have been active in their commun- 
ities. Fischer is Past President of the Pawnee City 
Chamber of Commerce, the Rotary Club, Develop- 
ment Corporation and Golf Club and has served as a 
Director of many other organizations. 

Brockmeyer has been active in the Stromsburg 
Commercial Club, Osceola Chamber of Commerce 
and the Polk Community Club and has been Senior 
Deacon of the Stromsburg Masonic Lodge. He has 
been Chairman of the Administrative Board of the 


Methodist Church in Stromsburg. 


His daughter, Starlet, is employed as an Operator 
in Lincoln. 

Mr. Waltke has been active in the Church Council 
of the Cook Lutheran Church and is a past Director 


of the Tecumseh Country Club. 


Westphal Appointed 


@ THE appointment of Neal J. Westphal as Person- 
nel Director has been announced by James E. Geist, 
Vice President, Operations. 


Mr. Westphal has been with 
LT&T since May of 1972, when he 
was hired as Personnel Supervisor. 
He has an impressive background 
and education in scientific fields as 
well as considerable administrative 
experience. 

He holds a Bachelor’s and Mas- 
ter’s Degree in Zoology and has 
completed nearly all of the work 
towards a Ph.D. 


He came to LT&T after serving 
a year as Director of the Mid-America Research Cen- 
ter, a non-profit corporation which conducted re- 
search on highway safety and the use of telecom- 
munications in emergency situations. Prior to that he 
was a part-time consultant with the Center and for 
three years was Assistant to the Research Admini- 
strator at the University of Nebraska. 

He was also a Bacteriologist with the Eli Lilly 
Company at Indianapolis, involved in basic biological 
research in cancer, diabetes and other life sciences. 

Mr. Westphal recently completed the three week 
Management Development Program at Kansas Uni- 
versity, sponsored by the United States Independent 
Telephone Association. 


Death Claims Pauline Reckard 


@ DEATH came to Pauline E. Reckard, retired from 
Plattsmouth Traffic, July 26. Mrs. Reckard had been 


retired since August 1, 1957. 

She began working for LT&T 
fe in the era of World War I, starting 
| % in May of 1918 and working until 
aad Ay, 1926. She returned to the switch- 

board during the Second World 

a >. War and continued until June of 

\ 1944. After an absence of several 

) nN oF J months she again resumed her tele- 

NX y phone career in January of 1945 and 

ri continued until her retirement 12 

years later. Her net credited service 

came to over 20 years, all of it in the Traffic Depart- 
ment at Plattsmouth. 

Her service included both periods of wartime 
shortages and emergencies and of postwar expansion 
and growth. She saw the telephone system develop 
from its early crudeness into a sophisticated network. 

Funeral services for Mrs. Reckard took place 
Monday, July 30 at Plattsmouth. 
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Bruce Seamark Dies 


@ DEATH took A. H. B. “Bruce” Seamark, LT&T 
Switchman, Tuesday, August 14. He had been hospi- 
talized for about a week after suffering a heart 
attack. 


BS ee i Mr. Seamark, 40, had been em- 
bm ployed by LT&T for nearly 21 
| years. He started as a Groundman 

@ | in Construction in September of 
4% | 1952. After serving in the Armed 

Forces from 1953 to 1955, he return- 
ed to LT&T as a Lineman and in 
1956 moved to the switchroom as a 
Routineman. He later worked as a 
Shopman and a Switchman. 

Bruce had previously heen 
aceon with an attack while on vacation several 
years ago, but had apparently recovered. His sudden 
illness in August came as a shock to those who knew 
him. 

Bruce was a third generation LT&T’er. His father, 
H. A. “Ike” Seamark and grandfather, H. J. M. Sea- 
mark, both came to LT&T after first working for the 
Nebraska Bell Company. His widow, Darlene, is also 
a former LT&T employee. 

An alumnus of Boys Town, Bruce had served as 
President of the Alumni group. 

Funeral services were held August 17 at Roper 
and Sons Mortuary in Lincoln. Burial was at Wyuka 
Cemetery. 


George Frohlich Passes On 


® DEATH came to George C. Frohlich, retired from 
Plant Department, on August 8, 1973. He was 93 years 
old. 

Mr. Frohlich retired November 1, 1940, after com- 
pleting a telephone career of nearly 
30 years. He went to work in 1911 
for the old Nebraska Telephone 
Company, as the Bell System was 
. then known. He came to LT&T in 
1915 as a Truck Driver at Hastings 
and in 1925 moved to Lincoln in the 
same capacity. The words First 
Class were added to his title in 1930 
and he continued in that capacity 
: until he retired. 

Back in 1915 when George joined LT&T, a Truck 
Driver was a rarity. LT&T had only recently begun 
to add motorized equipment and George was one of 
the few people of his generation who could handle a 
horseless carriage. 

Funeral services took place August 11 at Re- 
deemer Lutheran Church in Lincoln. Burial was at 
Lincoln Memorial Park. 


Moreane Alldritt Retires 


@® MOREANE Alldritt closed a telephone career of 
over 44 years as she retired August 1. 

Daughter of LT&T’er James Alldritt, Moreane 

started her telephone career in May of 1929 as a Stu- 
POE. dent Operator in Friend. 

She filled the jobs of Relief 
Operator, Toll Operator and Acting 
Chief Operator at Friend, then in 
1937 moved to Nebraska City where 
she worked as an A & L Operator. 
She was named Assistant Chief 
Operator at David City in 1939 and 
Chief Operator in December of 
1941. 

a From the spring of 1943 until 
December of 1945, she served in the Women’s Army 
Corps as a Telephone Operator at several military 
installations in Arkansas, Indiana, Alabama and the 
District of Columbia. She attained the rank of PFC. 

Miss Alldritt returned to the Traffic Department 
in 1945, working as a Desk Operator, A & L Operator 
and Service Assistant in Hastings. In 1965 she trans- 
ferred to Hastings Plant as a Clerk and since 1968 has 
been Assignment Clerk. 

She has also been extremely active in the Business 
and Professional Women’s organization. 

Moreane retains a vitality that assures that re- 
tirement will be no rocking chair adventure for her. 


Leisure Life for Mildred 


@ MILDRED Hughes, Operator in Traffic Unit I, 
closed a telephone career of 36 years August 1d as 
she retired. All of her three and a half decades of 
service was accumulated in the Traffic Department. 
Mildred first entered LT&T asa 
Ay) \ Student Operator in Milford in 

i) 


a 
| 
| 


j y "y | April of 1937. Six months later she 
= yey was working as Relief Operator. 
\~ ip She became Assistant Chief Oper- 


erator in 1945. 

In the spring of 1949 she trans- 
ferred to Lincoln Traffic Unit I 
where she has remained for 24 
years. 

Miss Hughes decided to retire so as to be free to 
devote needed time to the care of her father whose 
health has been poor recently. She expects to remain 
close to home. 


ae | ator in 1941 and Evening Chief Op- 


Wauneta Starts New Career 


@® WAUNETA Schmidt, part time House Service At- 
tendant at Hebron, retired August 19, concluding 20 
years with LT&T. Since June of 1953 Wauneta has 


a, |; 


served as House Service Attendant 
at the exchange, working 20 hours 
a week. 

Mrs. Schmit, a widow, has en- 
tered into a new career. A few days 
after her retirement became effec- 
tive she married Everett Walters, 
‘4 also a Hebron resident. The couple 
¥ } plans to remain in Hebron, among 
jee 4 their friends. 

a cet Telephone service is becoming 

something of a tradition in Wau- 

neta’s family. A son, Lyle Schmit is also an LT&T 
employee. 

Her friends in the Company wish the new Mrs. 
Walters happiness in her marriage and in her retire- 
ment. 


Phil Garvey Turns in Keys 


@ PHIL Garvey turned away from his diverse re- 
sponsiblities September 1 and entered into a new 
life of freedom as he retired. He thus concluded a 
telephone career which began in 1937 when he was 
| ay | hired as a Construction Groundman 
In Lincoln. 


Phil had worked for LT&T only 
) four months when he was promoted 
we ) y s to Clerk in Supply. In 1940 he be- 

i Ai came Material Inspector and in 1942 
Combinationman. He worked at 
as that job less than a month before 

: . Bee to enter military service 

Pi i for the duration of World War II. 
: In January 1946, he returned as 
Combinationman. In the next few years he was ad- 
vanced to Switchboardman and Installer-Repairman, 
COE. In 1954 he became Chief Clerk in Supply and in 
November of 1959 Building Operations Supervisor, 
the position he held until he retired. 

In this capacity Phil has had the responsibility of 
keeping the large General Office and Equipment 
Building functioning properly. 

Phil has long been active in bowling and has been 
a successful contender in the old rec room tour- 
naments. 

His immediate plans now that he is retired in- 
clude a rather extensive trip to exercise his new 
freedom. 


Two Men Take Training 


@® R. J. UFFELMAN, York, and Larry E. Sanford, 
Hastings, have completed an advanced course in the 
operation, testing and maintenance of automatic toll 
ticketing equipment. They took the course at GTE 
Automatic Electric’s training center in Northlake, IU. 


Mr. Uffelman has been with LT&T nearly 15 
years. He started as a temporary employee in Janu- 
ary of 1958 and was hired on a regular basis in July 
of that year. Now a Switchman, he has also worked 
as a Groundman and a Combinationman. He has 
worked at Hastings as well as at his present location 
in York. 

Mr. Sanford has been with the Company more 
than 11 years, starting in Construction in November 
of 1961. He has been a Switchman at Hastings since 
1971 and has also worked as a Driver and a Combina- 


tionman. 
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Dorothy Oldt Dies 


@ DOROTHY fTefler Oldt, retired from the Plant 
Department, dieg Saturday, September 1. She had 
been retired since February of 1958. 

Dorothy accumulated a net cred- 
ited service of nearly 37 years, all 
of it in the Plant Department. 

She went to work in 1920 under 
Plant Engineer H. H. Wheeler and 
later served as Secretary for four 
different General Plant Superinten- 
dents—M. T. Caster, F. E. Behm, 
J. A. McKenzie and G. P. Barney. 

Dorothy was known for her at- 

tention to detail and her accuracy. 
A year ¢ or so before her retirement she became ill 
and although she returned to work for a while, there 
was a recurrence of illness and she requested retire- 
ment, upon which she moved to California. She had 
been living there since. 

Lessened responsibility seemed to benefit her and 
she was able to make trips back to Nebraska and to 
greet traveling LT&T’ers who made their way to 
California. 

Arrangements were made for cremation in 
California. 
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KEN'S KOMMENTS 


{lig DIDN’T happen to LT&T and we're glad. 

It did happen to another telephone com- 
pany in the Midwest and it shows how 
thoughtless action can bring bad publicity — 
can be bad public relations. 

An editor of a newspaper published a 
story which tells the story. It went like this: 

“There are times when an experienced 
driver observes flagrant disregard for others 
as some nut behind the wheel sets out to pass 
everything within sight and does. 

“Such was the case one morning about 9 
o’clock. A Telephone Company truck came 
up in a lane beside our car (on an express- 
way.) The truck driver squeezed together 
that vacant length between the car ahead 
and our car. He succeeded only because we 
hit the brakes to allow him into our lane. 

“Traffic moved quickly through a con- 
struction zone, then you notice that truck cut- 


ting in and out of traffic lanes, passing cars 
and trucks but never indicating what he was 
going to do by use of his turn signals. 

“Up ahead that truck is passing cars from 


the far left lane, switching across the center 


OUR COVER 

@® CAROLYN Crewdson was one of 
the crew of telephone people who 
put the new Milford CXP-5 central 
office into use. She’s shown on the 
cover pushing heat coils into their 
seats to activate the new equipment. 
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by Kenneth Clinefelter 


lane and into the right lane. The expressway 
belongs to that truck driver. 

“Thoughts that flashed through our mind 
at the time recalled that the Telephone Com- 
pany has traffic safety records of which it is 
mighty proud. Phone officials would be just 
as put out as we were if they were in our car. 

“We set out to overtake the truck to get 
its license plate number so it could be given 
to Company officials. We looked at our gauge 
and believe it or not, we were losing ground 
to the truck while traveling 80 miles an hour. 

“We have published numerous stories 
about Telephone safety records. Drivers such 
as the one behind the wheel of that truck are 
going to break the record.” 

The editor who wrote this story was 
pretty charitable towards the phone com- 
pany, but we wonder about other drivers 
who observed the cutups. 

One incident such as this can create bad 
reactions that will take years of exemplary 
action to overcome. 

But of course it didn’t happen in Ne- 
braska. It couldn’t happen to LT&T. 

Or could it? 
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At Milford 
Crosspoint 


f Recetas WAS a feeling of quiet 
expectancy — almost tension — 

as the last few minutes of the 

month of September ticked by. 


For several hours employees had 
been bustling around the new Mil- 
ford Exchange building, making 
last-minute tests and getting things 
ready to put the new office into 
operation. Other LT&T and Auto- 
matic Electric Company personnel 
had no specific jobs, but were on 
hand because of a special interest 
in the new office. 

As midnight neared, the focus of 
activity and attention changed to a 
panel of heat coils. The word came 
that the old office had been ren- 
dered lifeless and there was a 
flurry of activity as several pairs 
of hands began to push the heat 
coils into their seats to activate the 
new office. 


Official time for the cutover — 
the change from one office to an- 
other — was 12:01 a.m., October I. 
It was an hour when the change 
would inconvenience the fewest 
number of persons. Practically no- 
body was using the telephone. 

Shortly before cutover time 
Floyd Crewdson, Plant Transmis- 
sion Supervisor, could be heard in 
the old office breaking into a con- 
versation and asking the person 
to hang up and re-place his call 
in a few minutes, using the new 
telephone system. 

There was no definite anti-climax 
or let-down as the change took 
place. The cutover was swiftly ac- 
complished but there was still 
work to be completed. An Auto- 
matic Electric Company super- 
vision engineer kept a wary eye 
for alarm lights. LT&T personnel 
continued to snip wires and clean 
up odds and ends of work con- 
nected with completing the discon- 
nection of the old exchange. 

The activity continued well into 
the morning hours. 

Changing a community from one 
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Putting new office in service. 
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Activated 


The old office goes dead. 


telephone office to another is far 
from a novelty for LT&T. For over 
a quarter of a century the Com- 
pany has had a continuous program 
of replacing outgrown or outmoded 
equipment as needed. 

In Milford, the new exchange is 
the third LT&T has installed. 

Original telephone service for 
the town of Milford was provided 
by the Seward County Telephone 
Company and the Nebraska Bell 
Telephone Company at about the 
turn of the century. The two com- 
panies operated in competition with 
each other. 

In 1912, LT&T purchased both 
telephone properties and shortly 
thereafter consolidated the two sys- 
tems into one manual exchange. 

In 1949 the manual exchange was 
replaced with a dial operated auto- 
matie exchange, which has served 
for the past two dozen years. 

What makes the 1973 model Mil- 
ford exchange office different is 
the type of equipment that has been 
installed. It is called “Crosspoint” 
and it operates on a different prin- 
ciple from the step-by-step switch- 
ing equipment that has become 
familiar to LT&T’ers. 

Crosspoint equipment is faster 
— an advantage to customers and 
to the Company. It also takes up 
less space for the size of the office. 

Unlike step-by-step equipment 


which advances each call as the 
digits are dialed, crosspoint equip- 
ment “remembers” the digits as 
they are being dialed, then routes 
the call all at once. It’s sometimes 
referred to as a common control 
type of system. 

Milford is the first LT&T ex- 
change to be equipped with Cross- 
point switching. That made it 
something special. 

One of the advantages of the 
change to Milford customers is 
that it brings automatic number 
identification. This means that cus- 
tomers living in Milford will no 
longer hear the beep and be con- 
nected to an intercept operator 
when they dial long distance calls. 
The call will be identified and 
billed automatically. However, the 
rural line customers will continue 
to give their phone number to the 
intercept operator. 

The new equipment also makes 
touch calling available to customers 
of the Milford Exchange. 

The conversion has brought new 
telephone numbers to residents, 
including a new number to reach 
another person on the same party 
line. A temporary directory was 
issued to take care of the change in 
numbers. 

Milford’s new equipment is 
housed in a new building, located 
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unattended dial office. It has an 
attractive mansard roof and con- 
crete brick exterior. 

Besides a spacious equipment 
room, the building has space for a 
commercial office. Newly appoint- 
ed Exchange Manager Larry Wen- 
tink will direct Commercial and 
Plant operations there. 

The town of Milford seemed 
little aware of anything unusual 
going on in the dark hours that 
the conversion from old to new 
equipment took place. One local 
resident, Jo Newton, dropped in to 
watch with fascination as the 
change was made. 

However, the residents had been 
carefully informed of the change in 
service. In fact, a tour of business 
and professional people from the 
community was arranged a few 
days before the end of the month. 

A luncheon at the United Metho- 
dist Church a block west of the 
new building preceded the tour. 

Representing LT&T were Vice 
President Operations James E. 
Geist; Second Vice President Com- 
mercial Charles Arnold; General 
Plant Superintendent Charles Con- 
nors; Chief Planning Engineer 
Roger Ghormley; General Traffic 
Superintendent R. B. Hobson and 
Chief Engineer Kenneth Versaw. 

The Public Service Commission 
was represented by Commissioners 
Eric Rasmussen and James Mun- 
nelly and Secretary Everett Green. 
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Vice President Geist and Milford resident 
examine equipment. 
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Second Vice President Commercial Charles Arnold emcees Iunchon for Milford business men. 


Mr. Geist told the group: 

“Milford is a growing, viable 
community — a very friendly and 
warm community.” 

He drew a parallel between Mil- 
ford and LT&T. “In the last 20 
years Milford has doubled its size 
and in the same period LT&T has 
also doubled.” 

“We are dependent on each 
other,” said Geist. ‘““We feel we are 
a part of this community.” 

He told that the new building 
and equipment represent an in- 
vestment of $614,000. 

“Tn 1975 we have plans to further 
upgrade service by installing cable 
to provide 1 and 4 party service in 
the rural area,” the Vice President 
Operations, disclosed. This project 
will require an investment of 
$325,000. 


Mr. Geist also announced the ad- 
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Milford Manager Larry Wentink smiles as cutover nears. 


dition of five people to the popu- 
lation of Milford — the new Ex- 
change Manager, Larry Wentink, 
his wife Barbara and their three 
daughters. 

Milford Mayor Ralph Kapke re- 
sponded by declaring, “I’m sure the 
City of Milford is most pleased to 
have this new equipment avail- 
able.” 

The group of businessmen and 
women toured the new building 
learning that it can serve 800 lines 
and has the potential to be expand- 
ed to serve 2,200 lines as needed. 

The visitors were given a dem- 
onstration of touch calling and of 
some of the other telephone equip- 
ment which is available. 

The Milford exchange is the first 
of its kind for LT&T. Other Cross- 
point exchanges will follow at 
Davenport and Fairfield. 
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Mayor Kapke and Area Manager Rutledge 
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Business men see new equipment. 
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THE PRIZE MONEY 


(For each residence extension sold) 


Driver 
Classification Dollars 
All Business Office Employees.................. 100 
(in daily contact with public) 
Marketing Employees -.---......000.000020000000-..--- 150 
(in daily contact with public) 
Outside Plant and All Other..........0.... 200 
BONUS POINTS 
Driver 
Item Dollars 
Candlesticks: Wa aie re ae, 100 
Decorator Phones) .2222 200 
Door Answering Service .............-..2.-..2-.---- 000 
Mlectronic Secretalry) 22+ eee 500 
(all models) 
Magical Dialers 24.0. 20 ete 2s 500 
NewslotcheaC alll ist: (es) 2s ere 50 
New Touch Call Lines (res) ............... ...... 150 
amelie nomess. .. sles eeas Ua BN) 100 
Speakerphones, 2.0.2.1 Al: 500 
WeskeStamlites) ise. eles le et Peer 20 
Stylimes/Slenderets) -........-L ha. 50 
Teenage Lines (new main serv.) .............. 500 
Wipgradesm(Ri2 toukuy)) ge. 0 wa 100 


Variable Volume Control Handpiece ...... 200 
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Sales Campaign 


HE GREEN flag has been dropped and the cars 

are off in a cloud of smoke and dust. Well, some 
of them are off. 

The event is LT&T’s FALL “500” RACING 
CLASSIC Sales Promotion. 

Every employee is a driver and if you haven't 
gotten away from the starting line maybe it’s just 
because you haven’t noticed the starting flag has 
been waved. 

The big race began October 15 and will end 
December 24. In this race it’s crossing the finish 
line that counts. Everybody who crosses wins a 
prize. 

The whole thing has been explained in meetings, 
brochures and notices, but if you missed the green 
flag, maybe you missed these too. 

Here’s the way the race works. 

Every time you sell a new residence extension 
you win Driver Dollars — 100 Driver Dollars if you 
are a Business Office employee in daily contact with 
the public, 150 Driver Dollars if you are a Marketing 
employee in daily contact with the public, and 200 
Driver Dollars if you are any other employee. 

. You can also earn Driver Dollars for selling spe- 
cial equipment. See the list on these pages. 

What do those Driver Dollars do for you? They 
buy you merchandise from the General Tobacco 
Company catalog. There are thousands of items to 
choose from and you can either use Driver Dollars 
to pay for the entire purchase or mix them with 


your own United States dollars to get the prize you 
want. 


What about the finish line? 
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Offers Prizes for Sales 


OFFICIAL RULES 


1. The 1973 Promotion began October 15 and 
continues through December 24. Sales made 
before 5 p.m. December 24 will qualify for 
Driver Dollars. 

2. All Lincoln Telephone Company employees 
are eligible to participate in the LT&T Fall 
900. Individuals receive points for sales of 
specified telephone equipment as outlined 
in the official brochure and then choose 
prizes from the General Tobacco Catalog. 

3. Points will be awarded in the form of 
Driver Dollars redemption certificates, which 
can be traded for merchandise from the 
General Tobacco Company, 1037 “L” Street, 
Lincoln, at any time during or after the con- 
test until January 31, 1974. Driver Dollars 
are spendable only when validated and will 
be mailed to your home. Then they may be 
used to pay for an entire purchase or applied 
to a cash purchase. 

4. Telephone equipment installed in em- 


You can set it anywhere you want. Pick out your 
own prize goal from the catalog and make that your 
finish line. Then start selling. 

But if you reach your own personal finish line, 
don’t stop. The race may not be over. Pick a new 
finish line and keep on going. 

There is no limit to the amount of Driver Dollars 
you can pile up, but you do have to spend them by 
January 31, 1974. You can’t win any more after 
December 24, 1973. 

As you get customers, report the sales on Service 
Request Form #513513, including name of customer, 
telephone number, address, date of sale, equipment 
sold and your name and department. Then send it 
to the Marketing Supervisor’s office as soon as you 
take the order. 

You aren’t racing alone in this FALL “500” event. 
You’ve got a LT&T Pit Crew which has given your 
car a big push with attention-getting advertising 
through radio, newspapers and TV. 

This Pit Crew will count the laps for you and 
keep track of your position through bulletin board 
postings during the race. You can also see how each 
area stacks up against the others. 

It’s time to stop idling and lay down some rubber. 
Every car that gets off the line will earn a prize. 


ployees’ homes will count one-half (4) 
regular point value. 

5. There is no limit to the number of points 
each participant can win, and the General 
Tobacco Catalog lists the number of points 
needed to obtain each prize. 

6. All sales are to be reported on Service 
Request Form #513513. Information on this 
form should include name of customer, tele- 
phone number, address, date of sale, equip- 
ment sold, employee’s name and department. 
All Service Request Forms should be for- 
warded to the Marketing Supervisor’s office 
daily as soon as the order is taken. 

7. Reports will appear on all bulletin boards 
throughout the Company to report the pro- 
gress of both individuals and areas. 

8. To back your sales efforts and make it 
easier for you to win prize points, an exten- 
sive advertising program is being directed 
at the public throughout the promotion. 
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President Blackford paints post. 


Pioneers Build 


A Race Track for Blind 


A Nagao STARTING gun goes off and 

three exuberant boys streak 
towards the finish line 75 yards 
away. It’s a scene you could see 
at any number of schools in Ne- 
braska. 

But there is something different 
about this race. It was made possi- 
ble by the Frank H. Woods Tele- 
phone Pioneer Association and it 
is held at the Nebraska School for 
the Visually Handicapped at Ne- 
braska City. The runners are, for 
all practical purposes, sightless. 

They are running on a new as- 
phalt track installed at the school. 
But a smooth track is not good 
enough for a sightless runner. He 
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Left: Past President 
Hobson and Tom 
Goldenstein work on 
guides. 


Above: Here’s how 
runners hook up to 
guide line, 


Right: Turnbuckles 
permit take down 
when not in use. 
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needs to know which way to go 
and when to stop. 

The key to the successful race is 
a set of three guide lines installed 
by the Pioneers. A blind runner 
hangs on to a leather strap which 
is fastened to the guideline by a 
snap-on sliding ring similar to the 
one which fastens a telephone line- 
man’s safety belt. 

The guideline to which he is 
fastened is a standard telephone 
messenger — the stout, multiple- 
strand wire which supports tele- 
phone cable strung from poles. 

At the Nebraska City school, the 
three cables are anchored firmly 
to deeply set stub poles and 
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Students 


stretched drum tight over 100 
yards. This gives ample starting 
and slowdown yardage. 

When a race is to be run, a lump 
of friction tape is wound around 
the cable at the finish line. This 
snatches the leather strap from the 
runner’s hand and he knows he 
must stop. (The anchor poles are 
also padded with gym pads before 
each race.) 

A crew of Telephone Pioneers 
headed up by Fred Stoll, Construc- 
tion Foreman, slipped into the 
school grounds, set the poles and 
stretched the messenger. “The guys 
took real pride in this job,” said 
Fred. The poles are carefully 
aligned and so are the guide wires. 

A group of Pioneer officers from 
Lincoln also traveled to Nebraska 
City, finishing up the job by apply- 
ing a preservative coating to the 
poles. 

“We used to run our boys in 
pairs, a partially sighted student 
with a blind one,” said Roger 
Davis, the school’s coach. They also 
tried to install their own guide 
wires, using a clothes line wire. 

“The wire had too much give 
and the runners would pull five 
or six feet out of line,” said Davis. 


facility. 


This, of course, caused runners to 
interfere with each other. 

There is no such problem with 
the telephone ‘messenger. That line 
doesn’t give at all and is ideal for 
this purpose. 

When the Pioneers installed the 
guide wires they used a turnbuckle 
arrangement which allows the 
school to easily remove the cables 
when they want to use the area for 
other types of activities. 

The project was one where 
school staff members knew what 
they needed, but not how to ac- 
complish it. The Telephone Pio- 
neers had the technical know-how 
to provide the blind youngsters 
with an effective track facility. 
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Dean Hobson, Coach Roger Davis, Paul Singleton, and Fred Stoll look over completed 


Far Left: Coach Davis—’’We used to run 
our boys in pairs.” 


Immediate left: Dean Hobson tries out the 
guide line. 


Above: Bob Blackford shows the 100-yard 
stretch of the guide cable. 
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1913 Lincoln Telephone employees dance in Old Bankers Life building. 


Old Photo Gives Peek Into the Past 


| Fesee colored dresses with the hem daringly 
raised several inches above the floor was the in 
thing for the gals. Dark suits, high topped lace-up 
shoes and sometimes a dark bow tie was what the 
guys wore. 

That’s the way telephone people dressed for a 
party 60 years ago. A 1913 photo given to LT&T’s 
historical collection by Guy Clark, a former em- 
ployee, displays these styles. 

The picture was taken at what was obviously a 
dance, believed to have been held sometime in 19138 
at the old Bankers Life building ballroom at 14th 
& N Streets in Lincoln. The photo opened a peephole 
into the telephone business of over a half century 
ago as Guy reminisced about the six years he spent 
working for LT&T. 

Guy brought the photo into the LT&T Editor’s 
office in person, during a trip to Lincoln from his 
home in Colorado to visit a hospitalized sister, Ruby 
Howard. 

Guy sat alertly in an office arm chair, peering 
attentively through thick lensed glasses. He com- 
mented that his vision isn’t what it used to be and 
he no longer drives. But his activities are only slight- 
ly curtailed. 

He told of going to work for LT&T the first of 
June in 1911 after graduating from high school in 
Pawnee City. He first worked as a helper for an 
Installer, Holly Cole. 

“Then they brought me into the office and I 
transferred to the Engineering Department under 
Charles Anderson, Plant Engineer.” 

“T took on a study of development,” he recalled. 
“T got a pamphlet from AT&T telling how to make a 
forecast study. They gave me that job and I traveled 
around — well, I couldn’t name all the towns.” 

“We'd classify towns and find the wire center,” 
he explained. This indicated the best position to 
locate a central office. 

“Then on St. Patrick’s day in 1914, I remember, 


they sent me to Hastings. We were going to do away 
with the old Automatic and Bell offices and cut to 
a new manual office.” 


(This was a result of LT&T’s purchase of Bell 
Telephone exchanges in a 22-county area in 1912 and 
of the Company’s purchase of the Hastings Indepen- 
dent Telephone Company in 1913. These two Com- 
panies had been operating two competing exchanges 
in Hastings. The Independent exchange was dial 
operated or “Automatic.’’) 


As the memories came pouring forth, Guy un- 


folded his hands to stroke his chin and scratch an 
eyebrow. 


“My job at Hastings,” he continued, “was office 
work connected with the cutover — cable numbers 
and jumper rack and so forth.” 


“They cut the last of July and they had quite a 
celebration in the Clark Hotel, brand new at the 
time. All the officials were there.” 


“They cut about midnight and the next day I 

found I had lost just one line — a doctor who was 
on a two-party line with his mother who was out on 
the edge of town.” 
_ Guy returned to engineering work. He married 
in 1916 in Lincoln and the following year took a 
position as Building and Grounds Superintendent 
at the University of Nebraska. 

In the early 1920’s the Clarks moved to Colorado 
to be near Mrs. Clark’s parents who had gone there 
for health reasons. 

Guy went on to careers in resort work, in real 
estate sales, and in appraising, eventually going to 
work for the Bureau of Reclamation, working on the 
Big Thompson project and later with the Denver 
Water Board. He retired late in 1962. 

Although only a short span of his career was 
spent in the telephone business, Guy obviously has 


many fond memories of those early years with 
LT&T. 
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Carelessness and Ignorance 


Cause Power Tool Mishaps 


ie increasing popularity of power tool use has 
sent sales skyrocketing, but it has also created 
a vast array of potential hazards as more and more 
novice hobbyist turn to power tools as an ideal act- 
ivity for passing leisure time. Carelessness and lack 
of knowledge are the two primary contributors to 
accidents with power tools. 

Underwriters’ Laboratories, a not-for-profit or- 
ganization testing for public safety, offers the fol- 
lowing suggestions in order that you will be better 
equipped to make safety a part of this hobby. 

1. Always read the owner’s manual thoroughly 

and carefully prior to use of tools. 

2. Always ground tools unless they are double 
insulated. Whenever power cord is equipped 
with three-prong plug, use a_ three-hole 
electrical receptacle. If a two-prong receptacle 
is all that is available, use an adapter and at- 
tach adapter wire to a known ground. 

. Always keep safety guards in place. 

. Never work in a cluttered area. 

. Never use tools in damp locations. 

. Never allow children near work area. 

. Never leave tools lying around when not in 

use. 

8. Always use the right tool for the right job. 

9. Never force a tool to do a job. 

10. Never wear jewelry or loose clothing while 
working with power tools. 

11. Always wear safety glasses when required. 

12, Never abuse the power cord. 

13. Whenever possible, use a vise, not your hands, 
to hold item on which you are working. 

14. Always maintain proper footing and balance 
while operating a tool. 


15. Always look for the UL symbol on the tool. 

If you will follow each and every one of these 
rules, you can assure yourself of a more enjoyable, 
and certainly safer, hobby. 
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The National Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness warns that wearing sunglasses can cause loss 
of visibility and increase the difficulty of distingu- 
ishinng between contrasting colors. Sunglasses 
should be removed before driving home at dusk to 
allow the driver to clearly observe important road 
signs necessary for safe driving. 


Pointed objects, falls and hard blows cause near- 
ly 80 per cent of eye injuries among children. Teach 
youngsters safe play for safe sight, says the Nation- 
al Society for the Prevention of Blindness. 


Single-Slot Pay Phone Appears 


A NEW SINGLE-SLOT pay phone is beginning to 
appear in LT&T territory. It’s a new model pro- 
duced by the Automatic Electric Company, replacing 
the long-familiar three-slot pay phone. 

Not that the three-slot models are going to dis- 
appear overnight — they’re not. This type of pay 
phone instrument has been proved by long use and 
many of them will continue to serve adequately for 
a long time. 

The new model was developed by Automatic 
Electric to meet changing needs over the nation. 
It is less subject to vandalism and burglary and 
easier for the customer to use. 

The new model has brought a change to opera- 
tors who handle calls from these phones. A beeping 
sound signals the operator the type of coin deposit- 
ed. A series of beeps denote a quarter, a dime or 
a nickel. The old three-slot phones signal with dif- 
ferent tones for a quarter, a nickel and a dime. 

As it is necessary to replace the three-slot pay 
phones, additional single slot instruments will be 
put into use and will eventually become the only 
type in service. 
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Sept. 1 - Oct. 15 
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Anniversaries 


Velma Bock 
Geneva 


John Buck 


Ivan Hellerich 
Hastings 


Hermon Hansen Lincoln 


David City 
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Houghton Furr Don Hessler John Jensen 


Lincoln 


Lincoln Wahoo 
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Charles Daniels 


Donna Katt Lincoln 


Floyd Scott David Berkland 
Lincoln 


Lincoln Lincoln 
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Kathleen Tebbe Neil Tinggaard 
Hastings Lincoln 


M. McCallum 
Lincoln 


Floyd Madison 
Lincoln 


James Petersen 
Lincoln 


D. Rasmussen 
Hastings 
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James Bauer Wayne Berkland 


Mary Tackett Superior Lincoln 


Nebraska City 
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Mack Nickell Jack Ruble Robert Wendell none oe 
Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln ncoln 
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M. Carmichael 
Lincoln Lincoln 


R. Anthony Ernest Divis 


David City 


E. Fitzgibbon 
Lincoln 


NOT PICTURED 


Adolph Walla 
Lincoin, 15 yrs. 


Nancy Buck 


Lincoln, 10 yrss 

Joyce Dreamer Andrea Hoffart Michael Kief Donnabelle King 
Lincoln Nebraska City Lincoln Lincoln Lincoln Carol Carlson 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
Doug Nickell 
Ye " Beatrice, 5 yrs. 


Jessie Graham 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Don Leishman 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Mary Schuman 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 


Tim Gillispie 
Lincoln, 5 yrs. 
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James Whitehead 


Steve VamPola 
Lincoln Geneva 
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R. H. Kinnison Passes Away 


@ R. H. KINNISON, retired from the Supply De- 
partment, died Thursday, September 6. He had been 
retired since 1970. 

lB started his telephone career with LT&T in 

— 1928, but left during the 1930’s to 
work at a variety of occupations, 
including farming, in a war indus- 
try and on a railroad telegraph 
gang. 

In 1945 he returned to LT&T 
to remain for a quarter of a cen- 
| tury. He worked as a Groundman 
"| and Combinationman in Nebraska 
| City for many years, then trans- 
, “1 ESSi ferred to Lincoln to work as a 
Shopman and Equipment Repairman. He retired 
early because of a troublesome back ailment. 

When he moved to Lincoln, Ray had retained his 
ties with Nebraska City and kept his house there 
while he rented an apartment in the Capitol City. 
Upon his retirement it was easy for him to return 
to his home of so many years. 


His loss has saddened the many friends Ray 
acquired during his years with LT&T. 

Funeral services were held Monday, September 
10 at the Gude Mortuary in Nebraska City. Inter- 
ment was at Wyuka Cemetery in Nebraska City. 


Death Claims John Dittenber 


@ JOHN DITTENBER, retired from Supply, passed 
away Wednesday, September 12. He had been re- 
tired since 1971. 


J ohn had been with LT&T for over 20 years, hav- 
ing started his telephone career 
in 1950. His first job was that of 
Warehouseman and he filled it for 
eight years. He became a Shopman 
in 1958 and a Shop Stock Clerk in 
1969. He held this job until he re- 
tired. 

John was a man who enjoyed 
activity and he entered retirement 
with plans to tinker with power 
mowers, an activity he considered 
a “fun hobby,” to remodel his house and engage in 
hunting. 

It is regrettable that he did not have more years 
to enjoy himself. 

Although his service was not unusually long, in 
the two decades John was with LT&T he developed 
a number of friendships and some close ties with the 
Company. 

Funeral services took place Saturday, September 
15 at Hodgman-Splain-Roberts Mortuary in Lincoln. 
Interment was a Wyuka Cemetery. 


Ralph J. Connors Dies 


@® RALPH J. CONNORS, retired from General 
Plant, died unexpectedly Thursday, September 20. 
He had been retired since 1969. 

Mr. Connors started his telephone career in 1928 
= )as a Warehouseman in the Supply 
-j Department. He also worked as a 
Clerk in the Accounting Depart- 
ment and as a Combinationman in 
York and David City. 

He was Assistant Area Manager 
at David City, Chief Testman and 
Wire Chief at Nebraska City, and 
7. 1! Wire Chief in Lincoln. Later he 

> | became General Plant Supervisor 

and Coordinating Plant Supervisor. 

iy his younger years, Ralph played semi-pro base- 

ball and he had an intense interest in sports through- 

out his life. He was a competitive bowler in the tele- 
phone league. 

In 1968 he went on sickness disability absence 
because of a heart condition and he retired in 1969. 
The less strenuous schedule apparently benefited 
him and he enjoyed an active retirement. 

At the time of his passing he was on a fishing trip 
to Michigan. Survivors include a brother, Charles E. 
Connors, General Plant Superintendent. 

Funeral services took place Monday, September 
24 at Roper and Sons Mortuary in Lincoln. Inter- 
ment was at Lincoln Memorial Park. 


Death Takes Cecile Anderson 


@ DEATH came to Cecile H. Anderson, retired from 

the Commercial Department, on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 22. 

Mrs. Anderson had the unique distinction of 

me having retired twice, first in June 

| of 1948 when she filled the neces- 

; | sary requirements for an early re- 


tirement. A factor in her decision 
| was the failing health of her hus- 
band. After his death she returned 
_ | to employment with LT&T in Jan- 

Buary of 1956 and remained until 
au She reached mandatory retirement 
age of 65. 

Her telephone career started in 
1918 when she joined the accounting force of the 
Iowa Bell Company at Des Moines. In late 1919 she 
became an LT&T employee and over the years 
served as Assistant Cashier, Cashier, and Order 
Supervisor. In the last capacity she had charge of 
issuing subscribers’ service orders and of handling 
the collection of government accounts. 

Her friends and associates in the telephone busi- 
ness can only feel a sense of loss at her passing. 

Funeral services took place Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 26 at 2 p.m. at Hodgman-Splain-Roberts Mortu- 
ary in Lincoln. Burial was at Wyuka Cemetery. 
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Ilva B. Clary Passes Away 


@® DEATH CAME to Iva B. Clary, retired from the 
Traffic Department, on Saturday, October 6. She re- 
tired in July of 1948. 


Mrs. Clary first was associated with LT&T in 
1920 when she became Chief Operator at Otoe. She 
resigned this job because of ill 
health in October of 1925. In 1933 
she returned to full-time employ- 
ment as Chief Operator-Cashier, 
transferring to Weeping Water in 
1939 as an A&L Operator. 


i hie. Upon retirement, Mrs. Clary 
ey ’ <> moved back to Otoe, but in recent 
<a ~N “years she had been living at a 
zg 3 nursing home in Nebraska City. 

Mrs. Clary’s service with LT&T 
spanned nearly three decades. She worked at the 
primitive magneto board in Otoe, where her voice 
was known to every resident. 

She also worked through the years of the de- 
pression in the 1930’s and the war years and immed- 
iate post war years of the 1940's. 

Funeral services for Mrs. Clary took place Octob- 
er 9 at St. Pauilinus Catholic Church in Syracuse. 
Interment was at Otoe Cemetery. 


Four Complete Training 


@ FOUR employees recently completed a training 
course at GTE Automatic Electric Company’s train- 
ing center at Northlake, Illinois. They are Joseph G. 
Carr, Joseph Garrett, Dean D. Manson and Ewald 
Ochsner. 


The course they took covered the function, oper- 
ation, testing and maintenance of telephone exchange 
equipment. 


Mr. Carr, an Installer-Repairman, COE in Lincoln, 
has been with the Company for two years. He pre- 
viously served four years in the Air Force. 


Mr. Garrett, a Switchman at Geneva, has been 
with LT&T for over 24 years and has worked at 
Hastings and Geneva as Groundman, Combination- 
man and Switchman. 


Mr. Manson, a Switchman at Seward, has been 
with the Company nearly 20 years and has worked 
at York, Lincoln and Seward as Groundman, Line- 
man, Combinationman, Driver- Lineman and 
Switchman. 


Mr. Ochsner, a Switchman at Hastings, has been 
an LT&T employee for over 22 years and has worked 
at Hastings, Seward, and Lincoln as Groundman, 
Combinationman, Lineman, Testman, Clerk and 
Switchman. 


Joseph Carr 
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Ewald Ochsner 
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Edward Siudzinski 
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Dennis Smith 


Two Finish Course 


® EDWARD F. SIUDZINSKI, JR., and Dennis C. 
Smith have each completed a study course on the 
function, operation, testing and maintenance of the 
Series 100 Toll Director. 

They took the course at the GTE Automatic 
Electric Training Center at Northlake, Illinois. 

Smith has been with LT&T since 1969. He worked 
as a Groundman and Switchman before taking his 
present job of Toll Terminalman at Seward. 

Siudzinski has been with LT&T since 1968 and 
worked as Garage Serviceman, Combinationman and 
Cable TV Man before becoming Toll Terminalman 
in Lincoln. 


Rain or Shine, The Golfers Play 


f ligsaten is a group of people who are strangely 

fascinated with taking a slender club with a sort 
of knob or plate at one end and hitting a small white 
ball over several acres of landscape. These people 
are called golfers and LT&T has a certain number 
of them among its employees — enough to have a 
pretty full half year schedule of activity for them. 


There are spring and fall golf tournaments for 
all LT&Ters and a summer league for those in Lin- 
coln. 


It might be the exercise that makes the sport 
attractive but many of the golfers zip around the 
course in motorized carts and the only effort they 
expend is getting in and out and walking a few steps, 
hefting a club and swishing it through the air a 
few times. 


It can’t be the nice weather that makes golf en- 
thusiasts. They come out in all kinds of inclement 
conditions. This year LT&T’s spring and fall tourna- 
ments had excellent turnouts even though the 
weather ranged from dampish to downright wet. 

It could be the fresh air that makes the sport 


attractive. Some of that air is right fresh — you 
might even say raw. 


More likely it’s the challenge of competition and 
the change of pace that makes golf a popular sport. 
It’s not an easy game and it’s not supposed to be. 
Neither is it anything like the work routines of most 
people. 

A psychiatrist might say that the game is a way 
to release built up aggressions. Maybe so. Anyway 
the people who travel the golf courses get a pretty 
obvious thrill out of the game. 

At the 19th hole — which is the watering hole 
where golfers gather after they are through hitting 
the ball around — you can hear them talking about 
either frustrating shots or great ones, both their own 
and others’. That extremely rare occurence — a 
hole-in-one — is good for a flurry of congratulations 
lasting a day or more and for occasional comment 
for years. 

As with all Company-sponsored activities, LT&T 
helps the golf tournaments and league with some 
of the arrangements and costs. The Company assists 
with publicity and bulletins, trophies and reserva- 
tions. Traditional for the golf tournaments is either 
a breakfast beforehand or a dinner afterwards. 

On the opposite page are some photos taken at 
this year’s tournament. 
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Who cares about style 
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Boyd Wedgwood dons rain suit 
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Dick Fischer smiles at rain 
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B. D. Pattison zips wind breaker 


Velde Wolfe Closes Career 


@ VELDA WOLFE has ended a telephone career 
of 28 years by retiring several years before the man- 
datory date. She entered her new status September 
15. 


Mrs. Wolfe started her tele- 
phone career June 18, 1945 as a 
Student Operator at Milford. After 
a couple of weeks she was at the 
/ board as an A&L Operator. She 
transferred to Lincoln Traffic Unit 
Tin April of 1949 when the Milford 
exchange was converted to dial 
operation and continued to work 
in that unit as an Operator until 
N her retirement. 


For many years Mrs. Wolfe worked for LT&T 
under her maiden name of Williams. In 1967 she 
married Wilbur “Bill” Wolfe, a long-time LT&T 
employee and a widower. The couple resided in Mil- 
ford. 


When Bill passed away in 1972, Velda continued 
to live in her home town of Milford and to work in 
Lincoln. She has expressed concern recently over the 
discomforts and hazards of winter commuting be- 
tween Milford and Lincoln and this was one of the 
factors in her decision to retire now. 


It is hoped that Velda will enjoy her new free- 
dom from the rigors of commuting. 


Frank Hendrix Retires 


@ W. F. “FRANK” HENDRIX put on his best suit 
and a big smile September 28 as he completed his 
last working day for LT&T. His retirement became 
official September 29. 


Frank has been with LT&T 
nearly a quarter of a century. He 
started in January 1949 as a Ware- 
-houseman, beginning a_ second 
career in his middle years. In 1950 
he was advanced to Subforeman, 
in 1960 to Shopman and in 1961 to 
Shop Stock Clerk. In 1972 he was 
promoted to Senior Clerk. 


Before coming to LT&T, Frank 
worked for 16 years at the Lin- 
coln Star, but lead poisoning forced him to abandon 
that career. He no longer could safely handle the 
lead-based type. He worked at several other occupa- 
tions briefly before settling into a new career with 
the telephone company. 


Now that he is retired, Frank is planning some 
travel. Alert and active, he is one of those people 
who can be expected to keep busy in his new career 
of leisure. 


Martha Bonebright Retires 


@® MARTHA BONEBRIGHT has ended a telephone 
career of 15 years as she retired October 1. 

On the official records Mrs. Bonebright’s service 

dates back to August 15, 1958 when she began work 

7 at the Hickman Telephone Ex- 
change, then a part of the Capitol 
“i | Telephone Company. When LT&T 
purchased that property in 1971, 
she became a Secretary at Hick- 
man and in January of 1973 she 
moved to Lincoln Commercial in 
the same capacity. 

Martha’s ties to the telephone 
industry go back much farther, 
however. 

She remembers “pushing plugs” for the Hallam 
Telephone Company when only 12 years old. In 1928 
her husband, John, became Secretary of the Cort- 
land Telephone Company and the Bonebrights 
bought the Company in 1930. 

In 1957, Martha was one of the organizers of the 
Capitol Telephone Company. 

Now she will join her husband, former Executive 
Secretary of the Nebraska Telephone Association, 
in retirement. The Bonebrights have plans for sev- 
eral short trips, including one at Christmas to visit 
a daughter in New York and a long journey to 
Europe next summer. 


It will be no rocking chair retirement for Martha 
and husband John. 
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Larry Wentink Named Manager 


@ LARRY E. WENTINK has been appointed Ex- 
change Manager at Milford. He assumed duties there 
on October 1. 

Larry began his telephone career in January of 
1962 as a Temporary Combinationman for LT&T. 
He became a permanent employee 
in April of that year, taking the 
job of Janitor. Succeeding jobs in- 
cluded those of Groundman, Line- 
man, and Combinationman. Three 
' | of the nine years he worked as 
“<< Combinationman were spent at 
“e< Nebraska City. The rest of his 
= career has been spent in Lincoln. 


i See. bs Sets Mr. Wentink is a graduate of 

ene=— ~*"** Lincoln High School and he also at- 
tended the University of Nebraska. The Wentinks 
and their three daughters will reside in Milford as 


soon as they can obtain suitable housing. 


towards establishment of a business office at Mil- 
ford, which took place in November. 
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45 Years for Bill Knee 


[= TWENTIES were still roaring and W. R. Knee 
was still in his ‘teens when he first went to 
work for LT&T. In August of this year he completed 
his 45th year of net credited service with LT&T. 
The occasion was noted as Plant Superintendent 
Charles Connors and several of Bill’s associates took 
him out to lunch. In a brief ceremony in Mr. Con- 
nor’s Office the Plant Superintendent presented Bill 
With a 45-year service emblem. 
Mr. Knee chose to observe the occasion more 
informally than with the usual official luncheon. 


Bill actually started his telephone career in 1927, 
but because of a temporary layoff during the de- 


Pression of the 1930’s, his service date was adjusted 
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Forman. ea May of 1971 he has been Shop 
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rt Was natural that Bill seek employment 
Witp LT sae: father, O. P. Knee, was a long-time 
employee His Company and an uncle, Sherman 
Knee, work, : ne a telephone company in Hastings 
in The & of the industry. 

ee at and in his various capacities, Bill 
hag sh the year pility and dedication. 
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Mr. Woods greets Mrs. Rittenhouse while Dick Hobson looks on. 


AOth for Ruth Rittenhouse 


| ieee YEARS of service to the Company was 

completed on August 31 by Ruth Rittenhouse 
and she started into her fifth decade of telephone 
work. 

Actually Mrs. Rittenhouse first put on the head- 
set of an Operator in August of 1928 as a Student 
Operator at Hebron. Interruptions of her career 
caused an adjustment of her net credited service 
date. 

The occasion of her 40th service anniversary was 
noted with a luncheon attended by Company of- 
ficials, Ruth, and several of her co-workers. 

Company President Thomas C. Woods, Jr., pre- 
sented Ruth with a 40-year service emblem and 
expressed thanks for her long service in the 
industry. 

Master of Ceremonies for the luncheon, Vice 
President Operations J. E. Geist, commented “It’s 
quite an honor to sit in on a 40-year luncheon.” 
He pointed out that “This service we're talking 
about is not only to our Company or stockholders, 
but to our customers. I think it’s great we have a 
goodly number of employees like yourself.” 

Mrs. Rittenhouse worked for many years at He- 
bron, and during World War II also served at the 
old Bruning Air Base. Since 1960 she has worked 
in Lincoln, first at a DDD position in Traffic and 
then in the Toll Investigation Unit. 

She said, “I’ve enjoyed my years with the Com- 
pany,’ but she admitted she has been through bad 
times, too. She recalled the tornado at Hebron and 
the terrible damage it did to that community. 

Ruth was sitting at the switchboard when the 
funnel passed over the telephone building, destroy- 
ing the Company’s garage, but leaving the central 
office building largely undamaged. 

Traffic Superintendent R. B. Hobson recalled that 
Ruth was a charter member of the Centralized Toll 
Investigation Unit, one of those people who “really 
put it together.” 

To Ruth, the 40 years have brought important 
friendships. She told her associates, “I appreciate 
my association with all you people.” 
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It's off to a fast start... 


The Fall 500 Classic 


You too can be a winner in this sales promotion by 
selling telephone extensions and special services. If 
you sell, you'll win attractive merchandise prizes. 


